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HERMATHENA. 


BERKELEY’S DOCTRINE or tHe PERCEIVABLE.* 


Tue FLower, “born to blush unseen,” and, to take a 
homelier instance, the inside of the uncut plum-pudding, 
such things are of the stuff and fabric of the world of sense. 
To deny their existence is, I hold, a grave mistake. Some 
people, including some expositors of Berkeley’s teaching, 
think that Berkeley made that mistake. The aim of this 
paper is to show that he did not. I propose to do so by 
examining what he taught and what his teaching implies 
about the perceivable. 

I use the term perceivable in its strict sense for that 
which we are not perceiving, but might perceive if we took 
the necessary steps. The page after next is perceivable; 
we are not perceiving it, but we might do so if we turned 
the leaf. The perceivable is the background, the actually 
perceived is the foreground, of the real world of sense. 

Berkeley often uses terms of possibility.2 What does 
he intend by them? Existence? Or non-existence? Is the 
perceivable, for him, an entity which can come into human 


*References to the Principles (abbr. Princ.) give the section number, 
to the Three Dialogues (abbr. Hyl.) the page number in Fraser’s 
edition (1901) of the Works, to the Commonplace Book the entry 
number in Johnston’s edition. 

*E.g. perceivable, Princ. 8, 61, 68, 132; Hyl., p. 451, 472; ef. the 
correlative the actually percewed, Princ. 1, 3, 5, 6, 88; Hyl., p. 455. 
Sensible things, sensible objects, sensible qualities occur passim, 
sensible ideas occasionally, e.g. Princ. 144, Hyl., p. 421. Modal tenses 
of verbs, can be, might be, etc., are not infrequent, e.¢ Princ. 3, 5, 35, 
58, 59, 90, 124; Hyl., p. 383, 
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perception, or a non-entity which under conditions can 
come into existence? Berkeley holds the former view, 
The page after next is, for him, as really existent as this 
page; this page is ‘here’; that page is ‘there’; both pages 
have the same sort of existence, evidenced in much the 
same way. Is Berkeley, then, merely giving pontifical 
expression to the opinion of every man of common sense? 
Oh, no. He agrees with common sense that the perceiy- 
able exists and is there; but he is no mere echo of common 
sense; for he had the inspiration to put to common sense 
the very pertinent question, What do you mean by exist 
and is there? and to supply the answer, never before given, 
By those terms you mean is. perceived, and you do no 
mean, or should not mean, is in matter. Esse est percipt 
But how, we naturally ask, can that apply to what I am 
not perceiving, the flower, the pudding, the page after next, 
etc.? At first sight it would seem that Berkeley’s very 
definition of existence puts the perceivable off his map 
Here comes in the distinction, all-important for Berkeley, 
between divine perception and human. There are many 
things which I am not perceiving, many things which no 
other man is perceiving, yet they exist, because they are 
perceived by God—that is, they are part of the system of 
reality, created, conserved, and comprehended by the 
infinite Mind and Will. When, therefore, Berkeley says 
of anything not actually perceived by man that it is per 
ceivable, he means that God perceives it, and that mat 
might do so. On this theory of perception, when I begin 
to perceive a thing, that thing does not begin to be, not 
when I cease to perceive it, does it cease to be; for tt 
possesses permanence. Intermittently perceived by man, it 
is permanently perceived by God. The Berkeleian mete 
physic, therefore, has a place for the perceivable, and would 
not be complete without it. The esse of the perceivables 
posse percipi (if I may adapt Berkeley’s phrase), and man’s 
posse percipi is God’s perctpi. 
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OF THE PERCEIVABLE. D 


I shall produce chapter and verse for these statements; 
but first let me pause to point out that the other view makes 
nonsense Of Berkeley’s philosophy. For if the page after 
next be a non-entity, then this page, too, which I am now 
seeing and touching, becomes a non-entity, and passes into 
nothingness when I turn the leaf; and, in general, if what 
I am going to see, non est, if what I have just been seeing, 
non est, then every object, seen or touched, lasts just as 
long as the act of seeing or touching and not an instant 
longer, and the world of sense becomes a world of dream. 

Some critics have held that Berkeley’s world is a dream 
world; misunderstanding the Berkeleian idea sensed and 
the esse est percipi, they overlook the idea sensible and the 
posse percipt. The mistake is not unnatural; for Berkeley 
is far more interested in the perceived than in the per- 
ceivable; and, indeed, when he was passing through the 
phase of mentalism in the initial stages of his preparatory 
work, he clearly held for a while, or considered holding, 
views like those mistakenly attributed to his final, official 
teaching. 

The Commonplace Book enables us to trace the develop- 
ment of Berkeley’s views during those initial stages; but we 
must beware of taking isolated entries, particularly those 
near the beginning, as typical of his settled opinions. Here 
is the list of the entries which deal with the perceivable or 
unperceived existence :—52, 81, 85, (100), 189, (190), 237, 
288, 290, 296, 302, (303), 323, 404, 426, 460, 471, 472, 
(478), 495, 665, 790, 813, 814. The numbers in brackets 
refer to verso entries, which are to be read extra ordinem 
as corrections of the corresponding recto entries.* On 
working through the list we find that the series is fairly 
consistent in affirming the real existence of bodies unper- 
ceived, while denying their absolute existence; but 
Berkeley’s thought at the time was plastic; several 


* Johnston omits to bracket 190 and 303. 
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variations in detail can be observed, and, on comparing the 
first (52) of these entries with the last (814), we finda 
clear instance of change of mind. 

52. “Bodies etc do exist even wn not perceiv’d— 
being powers in the active Being.” When Berkeley mate 
that entry he explained the perceivable by his ‘power 
theory; he held that there were in Deity “combinations of 
powers” (or a power) to make perceptual changes in om 
minds, much as Locke had located in primary qualities 
powers to produce the secondary qualities in us. On that 
theory the perceivable, as such, would not exist, but would 
spring into existence and be perceived, when God exerted 
the appropriate ‘power,’ then and not till then. As Berkeley 
worked at the problem he saw difficulties in the ‘powery 
theory (see 85, 290, 460, 495), and finally he decides against 
it,* concluding his study with the note: 

814. “Not to mention the Combinations of Powers but 
to say the things the effects themselves to really exist even 
wn not actually perceiv’d but still with relation to per 
cepticn.” This entry, the last on the subject in the 
Commonplace Book, grants to the perceivable a real, though 
relative, existence, which is, | now proceed to prove, the 
official doctrine of his published works. 

I rest the case on (1) definite statements in the 
Principles and (2) in the Three Dialogues, and I support 
it by Berkeley’s teaching—(3) on the thing, (4) on nature, 
(5) on creation, (6) on mind infinite and finite. 

(1) Take first the important and studied passage 
(Princ. 3) which introduces the New Principle. Here 
Berkeley asserts in terms the existence of a perceivable 
thing which we are not actually perceiving. He writes of 
his study table: “If I were out of my study, I should say 
it existed, meaning thereby that if I was in my study] 

*He nowhere mentions it in the Principles, and in the Thre 


Dialogues he does so only once in a modified form in connection with 
archetypes (Hyl., pp. 456-7). 
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might perceive it, or that some other spirit actually does 
perceive it.” That seems plain and decisive. Berkeley 
says the table unperceived by me exists; he adds that he 
means thereby one of two things, both of which keep the 
table related to perception. He says that the table un- 
perceived by me exists; and there is certainly one thing 
those words cannot mean: viz. that the said table does not 
exist. I might perceive it; you are perceiving it; in either 
case it is there to perceive; it exists. Berkeley has formally 
said that a perceivable exists, and he meant it. I need 
hardly add that if the perceivable table exists, then the 
flower unseen exists, and the page after next, and the inside 
of the pudding, and the other side of the moon, et hoc 
genus omne. 

Take next the four sections (Princ. 45-8), where 
Berkeley expressly deals with three problems of unper- 
ceived existence, the intermittence or “in-and-out” theory, 
together with the complementary doctrines of annihilation 
and continual creation—a trio of connected tenets, which, 
if valid, would put a summary end to the unperceived 
perceivable. The following quotation sets forth the issue 
briefly and vividly :—“The objects of sense exist only when 
they are perceived; the trees therefore are in the garden, 
or the chairs in the parlour, no longer than while there is 
some body by to perceive them. Upon shutting my eyes 
all the furniture in the room is reduc’d to nothing, and 
barely upon opening ’em it is again created.” The words 
are Berkeley’s, but not the sentiments. The words are 
often mistakenly read as his sentiments; but, in fact, they 
are the cavil of an Objector—the fourth of the Sixteen 
Objections to immaterialism. I grant that the passage is 
open to misconstruction. Berkeley has not written here as 
plainly as he usually writes; he wished, I suggest, to deal 
tenderly with this Objection in the hope of conciliating 
those who might think it no objection, but, on the contrary, 
a recommendation. Certainly, Sections 46 and 47 are a 
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digression (see the opening of 48), and by inserting them 
Berkeley has unduly delayed his proper answer, ‘and ha 
given the impression of going further with the Objector 
than in fact he does. Sections 45 and 48 should, therefore 
be read consecutively at first, and thus the main argument 
will stand out in relief. 

Here is an outline of the four sections. Berkeley fir 
states the Objection, and then begins his answer hy 
referring to Sections 3 and 4, etc., which formulate the 
esse percipi principle. Can you distinguish, he asks the 
reader, between ‘‘the actual existence of an idea” and “its 
being perceived”? No; very well, then, you must not 
expect me to do so, nor to assent to meaningless pro 
positions. He there leaves in suspense the charge agains 
his own philosophy, and turns aside (Sections 46-7) to 
consider “how far the receiv’d principles of philosophy ar 
themselves chargeable with those pretended absurdities,” 

The views in question are—intermittent existence, 
annihilation, and continual creation. Annihilation % 
implicit, Berkeley finds, in the Cartesian doctrine of sens 
perception, continual creation in the Scholastic doctrine of 
the divine conservation, and intermittency in the contem 
porary doctrine of matter, as an infinitely divisible “incom 
prehensible somewhat.” 

Having thus scored points against matter and gained 
sidewind for his sails, Berkeley returns (Sect. 48) to his 
main line of reply. He says that the objection “will not 
be found reasonably charg’d on the principles we have 
premised, so as in truth to make any objection at all against 


5<<Those pretended absurdities’’—a difficult phrase which is either 
a piece of careless writing or an intentional ambiguity. It could mea 
absurd views falsely charged on me, or sound views pretended by you 
to be absurd. Neither meaning fits the context. Berkeley apparently 
did not regard these views as absurd; for he is not severe on them; 
nor did he regard them as sound; for in the end he dissociates him 
self from them. Perhaps he means that they are debateable views 
commonly regarded as absurdities. 
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our notions.” That is an oracular statement, conciliatory 
but unsatisfactory, which appears to give with one hand 
and take away with the other. He goes on, however, to 
make his position clear. Objects of sense are ideas, he 
says, which cannot exist unperceived; “yet we may not 
hence conclude they have no existence except only while 
they are perceiv’d by us, since there may be some other 
spirit that perceives them thd we do not.” That statement 
is quite clear and adequate, and it disposes of the con- 
tention that Berkeley did not hold the existence of the 
perceivable. If the human mind were the only mind, then 
on Berkeley’s principles what we are not actually perceiving 
would not exist; but take the divine mind into account, and 
the position is completely altered. The mind of God in 
Berkeley's philosophy guarantees the continued existence 
of the perceivable over the gaps in human perception. The 
section concludes with the explicit statement that the three 
doctrines in question—intermittent existence, annihilation, 
and continual creation—do not follow from his principles. 
Berkeley does not formally condemn those doctrines; he 
does not enter on the question whether they can be held 
along with immaterialism; but he does condemn the attempt 
to force them on his philosophy as an integral part thereof. 

There are a few passages in the Principles which are 
not conclusive in themselves, but lend support to the fore- 
going argument. If, for instance, Berkeley did not believe 
in the existence of the perceivable, could he have used the 
words, “so long as they are not actually perceiv’d by me” 
(Sect. 6), or the words, “all possible ideas whatsoever” 
(Sect. 78)? And could he have accepted, as he does, 
without question the unperceived, perceivable motion of the 
earth (Sect. 58)? I think not. 

I must also refer in passing to Section 23 (Hyl., 
p. 411), which has been misinterpreted, and taken to prove 
the non-existence of the perceivable. The section deals 
exclusively with ideas of the imagination; it is directed 
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against the imagined existence of material substance, and 
there is not a word in it about ideas of sense. ‘When we 
do our utmost to conceive the existence of external bodies, 
we are all the while only contemplating our own ideas” 
Berkeley always gives that teaching about ideas of the 
imagination. He is not here considering ideas of sense, per 
ceived or unperceived; he is simply explaining what we ar 
really doing when we think we visualize matter. Th 
section has no relevance at all to our problem, which & 
entirely concerned with the world of sense. 

That concludes the direct evidence of the Principles 
which I summarize by saying that in this book Berkeley 
states without emphasis the existence of the perceivabl 
and quietly assumes it, and disclaims those doctrines which 
involve its non-existence. 

(2) The Three Dialogues speaks with greater freedom 
to the same effect. The doctrine of the two great work 
is practically identical on all points; but slightly more stress 
perhaps, falls on the reality of the sensible world in the 
later work. I shall pass over the many incidental referenees 
to the perceivable in order to concentrate attention on th 
sustained discussion of the subject in the third dialogue, 
pp. 446-452.° Hylas raises the question by asking: 


Supposing you were annihilated, cannot you conceive it possible 
that things perceivable by sense may still exist? 


Philonous (i.e. Berkeley) replies : 
I can; but then it must be in another mind. 


There again, as in the Principles, the existence of th 
perceivable is plainly stated, and Berkeley proceeds at ont 
to develop his statement and to set forth his meaning i 
uncompromising terms. He says that sensible things hart 


*The passage should be read in the first or second edition; for tl 
third edition inserts a long passage on substance, which obscures tlt 
sequence of thought. 
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an existence exterior to my mind and independent of it; 
that they exist between the times of my perceiving them; 
that they existed before my birth, and would exist, if I 
were annihilated; and that their existence is similarly 
independent of you and of all other finite minds. An 
apostle of common sense could desire no more complete or 
more categorical statement. And Berkeley goes on to 
work this truth into the very fabric of his philosophy, 
saying: “It necessarily follows there is an omnipresent 
eternal Mind, which knows and comprehends all things, 
and exhibits them to our view...” He is arguing that, 
just because the perceivable exists, we know the existence 
of God. Therefore, to eliminate the perceivable from 
Berkeley’s metaphysic is to destroy its distinctive proof 
of Deity. 

After discussing our knowledge of Deity Berkeley 
returns (p. 451) to the problem of the perceivable, dealing 
with it this time in terms of idea. 


Hyl.—Yes, Philonous, I grant the existence of a sensible thing 
consists in being perceivable, but not in being actually perceived. 

Phil_—And what is perceivable but an idea? And can an idea 
exist without being actually perceived? These are points long 
since agreed between us. 


Can an idea exist without being actually perceived? 
Berkeley does not answer this question directly; but his 
answer, as the next couplet shows, would depend on the 
context. He would answer Yes, with regard to the mind of 
man, and No, with regard to the mind of God. The idea 
which, in Berkeley’s technique, is the page after next, can 
exist without being perceived by man, but cannot exist 
without being perceived by God. The gardener. (p. 452) 
voices Berkeley’s own opinion when he says that the cherry 
tree exists out of his mind; for, adds Berkeiey, “the real 
tree, existing without his mind, is truly known and com- 
prehended by (that is exists in) the infinite mind of God.” 
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In other words, the perceivable idea can exist unperceived 
by you or me, but cannot exist unperceived by God. 

(3) Thinghood is expounded in Principles (Sect. l) 
and in the Three Dialogues (p. 469). Berkeley tells y 
that a thing is a collection of ideas. Now non-existent 
ideas cannot form part of a collection. Ideas forming 
collection must be there to be collected. Every thing, for 
Berkeley, must, therefore, contain some perceivable ideas, 
because a man’s powers of perception are limited, and m 
one sentient at a given time can perceive all the ides 
included in the thing. If the sentient is to attend to the 
data of five senses, he must do so successively; for he 
cannot do so all at once. If I am seeing the outside of 
the pudding, eo ipso I am not seeing its inside; if I am 
attending to its smell, co ipso I am not attending to is 
taste, and so on. The ‘collection,’ which is the thing, can 
only be selectively apprehended by man. Some of it 
ideas,.or sense-data as we now call them, must be left asi& 
for a time, obtainable while not obtained. Therefore 
Berkeley’s doctrine of the thing obliges him to hold the 
existence of the perceivable behind what we are actually 
perceiving. 

(4) His doctrine of nature is stated in Principles 
30-2, 60-6, 150-4. Nature is here shown to be a passive 
reality, possessing depth as well as surface, a clock-work, 
a machina mundi; without laws of nature there could k 
no purposive faculties or powers in the mind (Sect. 151); 
without some knowledge of these laws man could not 
perform the simplest operation necessary to existence 
(Sect. 31). He grants that the dial of a watch without 
works might tell the time, if God so willed (Sect. 62); but 
God has not willed it so; for He has established the courseol 
nature as a series of real effects, which come in orderé 
sequence, “like to that of cause and effect” (Sect. 64), one 
effect being the sign of another effect. Thus, nature is@ 
complex of the perceived and the perceivable, and possible 
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ideas, in the Berkeleian scheme of things, have their place 
behind, beneath, and beyond the actual ideas. 

(5) Berkeley’s doctrine of creation is stated at length 
in the Three Dialogues, pp. 470-8." He teaches that 
reality eternally perceived by God was in the beginning 
made perceivable to man. What was perceivable during 
the pre-human period was real and really existed, and 
whether that period be measured by the Mosaic ‘day’ or 
by the geological aeon does not affect the principle. 
Berkeley teaches that the perceivable really existed during 
the first five days of the Mosaic week; by parity of 
reasoning it exists now. 

(6) Finally, Berkeley’s distinction between the infinite 
mind and the finite implies the existence of the perceivable. 
If man could actually perceive at a given moment all that 
is there for him to perceive, his mind would be infinite; 
he would no longer be man, but as God. The perceivable 
is correlative to and a corollary of the limitation of man’s 
faculties. 

The foregoing study of Berkeley’s teaching on the 
perceivable shows beyond a doubt that Berkeley wanted the 
perceivable, and tried to give it a place in his system. 
Some readers may feel a lingering doubt as to whether he 
was entitled to it, and whether he has succeeded in fixing 
it firmly there. In a word, they doubt the consistency of 
the system and its internal unity. For if.the red rose I see 
be my idea, what is to become of it when it is round the 
corner or in the dark? It is no longer my idea, and, 
therefore, they argue, no longer is. 

This difficulty vanishes when material substance is given 
up, and spiritual substance taken seriously. The immediate 
objects of sense (we call them sense data; Berkeley called 
them ideas) are sensible reality; they have no material 

"He held the same views about the time of the publication of the 


Principles, as we see from his interesting letter to Percival, dated 
Sept. 6th, 1710. Rand, Berkeley and Percival, pp. 83-4. 
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substance; for they are God’s ideas; but they are also, of 
may become, our ideas. God gives them, and man receives 
them. That is the essence of Berkeley’s teaching about the 
sensible world. He regards ideas of sense from two stand. 
points : by origin and production they are God’s ideas; by 
reception, and reception only, they are man’s ideas. Were 
they our ideas only, they would be gossamer, ceasing to be 
when we ceased to perceive them; but since they are algo 
God’s ideas, they are granite; they may cease to be ours; 
they do not cease to be God’s. Their “in-and-out,” inter 
mittent aspect is but intermittent reception. Qud mine 
the objects of sense depend on the vagaries of my attention; 
but they do not swim into -being when I begin to seng 
them, nor do they fade into non-being when I cease to 
sense them, for God, who made them, maintains them and 
exhibits them to man. Berkeley does not presume t 
define the status of that which is perceived by God and not 
also perceived by man; but, as he is fully entitled to do, he 
accepts it as there, as existent, as offered to perception; and 
that is the perceivable, or, as we should now say, the obtain 
able sense datum. 

I am indebted to Mr. E. J. Furlong for his careful 
criticism of the foregoing argument, and in reply toa 
difficulty he raised I append the following note :— 


ARE THE PERCEIVED AND THE PERCEIVABLE IDENTICAL? 


Some might urge that the existence of the perceivable, for Berkeley, 
is only shadowy, latent, and contingent, like that of the oak in the 
acorn, and they would put their objection technically by saying that in 
his philosophy the perceivable object is not the same object as the 
perceived, that, for instance, the unseen page after next differs from 
the seen page 16. Let us examine this contention briefly. 

‘*The perceivable is not the same as the perceived.’’ This dictum 
may mean (a) that owing to the inevitable intervals of time and place 
between any two observations of a thing, there must always be minute 
differences between the object perceivable and the ‘same’ objett 
perceived. Page 16 has changed its distance from the sun, for 
instance, while I am turning the leaf, and its paper has aged a little 
Those statements are true to fact; they are consistent with Berkeley’ 
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teaching, and they are in effect voiced in his rejection of abstract or 
absolute identity (Hyl., pp. 466-7) in favour of virtual identity, i.e. 
yery close similarity, which is the only sameness we find in finite things. 

But the dictwm may be an expression of representationism—in which 
ease it is contrary to Berkeley’s teaching. It may mean (b) that the 
perceivable is a public object not directly sensed, and the perceived is 
a private and personal idea of that object. If that be what the 
objector means, he puts himself out of this court; for his perceivable 
would be simply matter come back, and his idea, instead of being the 
object of sense itself, would be a copy of that object. On both those 
counts he would break with Berkeley’s philosophy. 

There is also a third possible meaning, akin to the second, but 
differing from it by bringing Deity into account. The dictwm may 
mean (c) that what God perceives is not the same as what man 
perceives, that God perceives the archetype, and man perceives the 
ectype, which is a copy of the archetype. Any reply to this objection 
must be expressed in guarded terms. Berkeley could not, in my opinion, 
accept the dictwm, thus interpreted, or reject it out of hand. All 
turns on his difficult doctrine of archetypes which I have discussed at 
length in Hermathena (No. Lv1, 1940, p. 99 ff.). I have there argued 
that Berkeley puts the immaterial archetype forward as an alternative 
and second-best view, consistent with his metaphysic, likely to commend 
itself to Platonists, but not as his own view, nor as an essential part 
of his philosophy. When he is rejecting Malebranche’s represen- 
tationism he writes: ‘‘Mark it well; I do not say I see things by 
perceiving that which represents them in the intelligible substance of 
God. This I do not understand; but I say, the things by me perceived 
are known by the understanding, and produced by the will of an 
infinite spirit.’’ (Hyl., p. 428) There he says emphatically and 
deliberately that we perceive what God perceives. That is his typical 
position, and I cannot think that he really approved any doctrine of 
archetypes incompatible with that position. 

We perceive what God perceives, Is not that equivalent to saying 
that the perceivable and the perceived are identical? I think so; and 
I think that Berkeley almost commits himself to ‘this view explicitly in 
his long discussion of identity (Hyl., pp. 463-8). Hylas there asks: 

Pray are not the objects perceived by the senses of one, likewise 
perceivable to others present? 

Philonous (i.e. Berkeley) replies with a virtual affirmative. He sets 
aside the abstract idea of identity; but he as good as says that what is 
perceivable to me can be actually perceived by you, and that there is 
no practical difference, no difference in kind, between the perceivable 
object and the perceived. 


A. A. LUCE. 





LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


(Continued from VOL. LIX, page 93.) 


IN the present article I continue and complete the notes of 
which the first instalment appeared in the preceding volume 
of this Journal. In addition to the abbreviations ther 
indicated, | here use the following :— 

Comment. Vindob. = Commentationes Vindobonenses. 

Mem. Linc. = Memorie della R. Accademia Nazionale det Lincei: clay 

di scienze morali storiche e filologiche. 
Ramsay Social Basis = W. M. Ramsay, The Social Basis of Roman Powe 


in Asia Minor. 
Robert Et. épigr. = L. Robert, Etudes épigraphiques et philologiques. 


AaBpavvdeis, epithet of Zeus, Aros A-déws Milet 1 (7). 
(Hellenistic) ; cf. sq. 

AdBpavvbos, epithet of Zeus, Ards A-dov, Aci A-dux Milet 1 (}), 
276, 277 (late Hellenistic), rod Avds rod A-dov MMilet 3. 146. 
(209-8 B.c.); cf. foreg. 

AdBprxos. LS add. says ‘ fresh-water fish’: D’A. W. Thompson 
questions the epithet (BCH 62. 440); cf. AdBpaé. 

Aatxds occurs thrice in Berl. Sitzb. 1934, 1023 f., No. 1 B 17-19; 
Ziebarth thought it a demotic (= Aaxias), but Robert (Collect 
Froehner, p. 14) interprets it as prostitute, and regards Aatxacrépass 
probably a comp. form of this word. It may, however, be 
variant of, or error for, Aatxdorpra (q.v.). 

AdpcOov, 7d, dub. sens. ; among the offerings in the templed 
the Palmyrene gods at Dura are AdpaGa tpiroda z[ pia] SEG 7, i 
ii 7 (ii A.D.). 

Aaprrynpdyos, 6, lamp-stand, AavrrepHyxor oiddpror tpis BCH & 
150 (Thespiae, 395-380 B.C.). 

t Aavdixnov, 16, Laodicean garment, r-y(a) B' SEG 7. 431.0 
(Dura); cf. LS add. s.v. Aavdiny(vdv ?). 
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Aeywwvdpros, 6, legionary, iepet A-tw SEG 7. 372. 10 (Dura, ii a.D.) ; 
cf. Neyovdpros (S.v. Aeyewr). 

Acovrios. “Avrwveviavov "HXeiov A-ov ivavtivdiov dyava BMus, 
Quart. 3. 46 (Memphis, 222 a.D.). 

Aeovroxagparvmavov, ro, ‘roue a auges pour monter |’eau,’ 
(A]e-p[arv ]ravov Inscr. gr. et lat. de la Syrie 645; cf. Aeovrdyacpa 
(LS and add.), AeovToKpovvov, ppeatoTvravov. 

Aeowvys, ov, 6, chief administrator of a temple, PTeb. 313. 6 
(210 A.D.) ; hence come the gen. A-ov and dat. A-m, rather than 
from the nom. Aeo@uis (q.v.). The word is discussed by P. Roussel 
(Rev. Et. Gr. 29. 177 ff.);_ cf. sq. 

Meowvia, , the office of Aeowvys (v. foreg.), PTeb. 295. 11, 925. 6 
(156-5 or 145-4 B.C.) ; cf. LS s.v. AeoGus, and foreg. 

Nevxipovilw, wear white garments, Aevxip[ ovi |Lev kai xpioac SEG 
g. 72. 134 (Cyrene, late iv B.c.); cf. sq. 

fAeuxnpovew, wear while garments, evxn[povedvtas | SEG 9. 5. 7 
(Cyrene) ; cf. foreg. 

Aéwy, ovros, 6, tomb-monument in form of a lion, dvéoryoev 
favrov A€ovra (Cibyratis) ; similar formulae are collected in Robert 
Ei. Anat. 394 ff. Cf. JHS 19. 105 and Robert Zt. épigr. 220. 

Ayroupyéw, fulfil a public service, rod A-yotvros Oirov tHe wore 
Incr. Magn. 98. 17, cf. 58 (early ii B.c.). 

AytoupytKos, 7, Ov, TOD Popov Tod adpyuptKod Kai Tov A-od Sardis 
7 (1). 1 i 12 (c. 200 B.c.), ‘the dues rendered in money and in 
labour.’ 

AcBixds, 4, ov = AtBuxds, 4, ov, wepi Onpiwy A- Gv Trans. Am. 
Phil. Ass. 71. 158 (Edict. Diocl., 301 A.D.). 

MBpdpios, v. oxpetBa (infra). 

AiBvavde, adv., fo Libya, xatamwdevcavtes A-de SEG 9. 3. 19 
(Cyrene, early iv B.c.). 


tAbogevs, €os, 6, stome-cutler, mason, Kvpre BonOc Maprivov 
Aibogéos (sc) Swoboda-Keil-Knoll Denkmdaler aus Lykaonien Pam- 
phylien und Isaurten 83a (Amlada); cf. sq. 

Mbogds = ABogdos, mason, sculptor, dv[@]|o§(0d) MAMA 3. 48 
(Seleucia ad Calycadnum), ABogiv Princeton Exp. Inscr. 871 
(Halban, 543 a.D.); cf. foreg. 
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APsorpwros, ov, %, Pavement or paved court, Syria 20. 4%; 
(Seleucia Pieria). 

Acroupyéw = Aect-, Ae-ynxévar év tHe tepde role é]v. “Papyvotmn 
“EAAnrvixad 1. 233 (Rhamnus); cf. sq. 

Arouvpyos = Aet-, JG 2%. 1722. 21, 1723. 9 (after 9 B.C.), Bei 
A-of “EAAnvexd 1. 233 (Rhamnus); written Acropyds JG 2%. 1731.4 
(early i a.p.); cf. foreg. 

Aoyoudyxos, dryparos* A-os. dréphapumpos Hsch. (‘ glossa obscura’) 

[Aoyxoveuos. In BCH 24. 415 (Hammalar, Bithynia) Mendel 
gives <A>oy<x>ovdpmov for the AOTKONOMON read on the stone; 
in BCH 52. 412 f. Robert corrects to [[8] Jo<i>xovdpor. | 

Aoddos, 6, v. paroureivos (infra). 

AvOokeds, AvOokds, Vv. ABo-. 


Avxérpapos, name of a horse, SEG 7. 213. 29 (Berytus, 
ii-iii A.D.). 

AvxovAAtos, a, ov, a kind of marble, A-ov pdppapov Trans. Ap 
Phil. Ass. 71. 158 (Edict. Diocl., 301 A.D.). 

Avovpyia, td, name of a festival, Hesperia 4. 41 (Athens, late 
iv B.C.). 

Avxvoupéwv, ovros, 6, perhaps damp or part of a lamp, A-éovres Al 
Inscr. Délos 1416 A i 36 (156 B.c.), 1417 Bi 37 (155 B.C.); ef 
péovra ib. 1409 Ba ii 26. 

*uayadwdds (udyadis, wow), 6, singer who accompanies himself m 
the payadss, is postulated as the source of paywdds by O. Crusits 
(Philol. 53. 543, 55. 382), but rejected by A. Dieterich ( Pudcinella 90) 

payydvov, Td. perxdo.ov’ p-ov wAoixdv Phot.; cf. ecxdour 
peadyyavov mXoixdv Suid. 

paywotpos, 6, = magister, avyovotddwos Kai ard p-wy MAMA 
1. 216 (Laodicea Combusta, 350-400 A.D.); cf. Ramsay Sonil 
Basis 65. 

+ pavSpiocxn, }. Ina Halicarnassian inventory (iii B.c.) Maia 
restores [av |Spioxyn Annuario 4/5. 463, 465; but in SEG 4. 187.9 
188 A 8 Cronert alters to [é]3pioxy, which is accepted by LS. 

Mappapixds, 7, dv, Marmaric, M-od Ajgev wor€poro Kvdorpos SH 
9. 63. 4 (Cyrene, 2 a.D.), OGJ 767. 7. 
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pacixvopos, a, ov, highly renowned, ris 3 emi xvdadinovs zaidas 
dovdordAovs Zyvi Oenxodovras “OAvpriwi p-ovs JG 27. 3606. 17 
(Marathon, c. 175 A.D.). 

parouteivos. [ézi|rporos Aovdov p-ov = procurator ludi matutint, 
Bull. Comm. Arch. Com. 67. 20 (Rome, iii/iv A.v.). 

MeXcaypis ovoia, the property of Meleager, Sevypiwy ’Avtw- 
ve ]vcov émiteAoupévwr ard ovaias M-idos Wiener Denkschr. 45 (1) 50; 
cf, MeAeaypeca. 

tméverros, dub. sens., 75 p-os Sv0 caynddpa dotvo. Annales du 
Service 39. 293 (Panopolis); the editor proposes pév immos or 
Mévurros ... 8’ ovvor. 


peonArrxia, H, middle age, avvertiovs éxwv ... Tovs wadawrTdTous 
pias te kat vélov|s Sammelb. 6133. 9 (Erment?, vii or viii A.D.). 
Should we read peoyAckds te ? 

pecorevtnxooty, }, festival celebrated midway between Easter 
and Whitsunday, jépa dé Flv » pleow-r[y] SEG 8. 40. 11 
(Scythopolis, vi A.D.). 

peadxopos should, I think, be restored in Zad. Defix. Aud. 15. 


22 (Apheca, Syria, iii A.D.), where Audollent writes yopds ctv 7a 
péow xwp® airod. 

perdxpovos, ov, = peaoxpovios, Journal of the Warburg Institute 
2. 369 (Panticapaeum, i B.C. ori A.D.). 

pererOvw, Vv. weder Ow. 

Mnvoyévecov, To, a building named after Menogenes (perhaps 
the Menogenes of Sardis 7 (1). 8), Sardis 7 (1). 17. 15. 

praivw. For the Cyrenaic forms puat, praoet SEG 9.72. 40, 41, 
85 (late iv B.c.), see Zezts. f. vergl. Sprachf. 55.313. 

Muois, td0s, of the spring Muon (F. Courby, Délos v. 103 ff.), 
Nupdats Mivoior Znscr. Délos 2446. 

t miaBodorea, H, giving of wages; in SEG 7. 351 (Dura, iii A.D.) 
{}] pro [080 }rei{ a] is restored by R. Mouterde (Aélanges Beyrouth 
12, 284), 

[ mrnpovnréw. In BCH 30. 277 (Delphi, 97 B.c.) G. Colin read 
and restored rov pév dpxnyov tis edoeBeias | €uvy? |povyrnoav, in 
Delph. 3(2). 48. 14 he corrected this to [8dxe]uov y[vé]yoar; cf. 
SIG 711 L 13.] 

poxwvia, », dub. sens., w-as tpis SEG 7. 371. 4 (Dura, ii a.p.). 


C2 
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ft porvBdiov, 16, small piece of lead, [oriv ra. porv]|Bdiwx Lnsey, 
Délos 1401 ¢ 6 (c. 165 B.C.). 

povabpia, 4, Trinity, év évopate ris dylas p-as Tlarpos Yiod “Ayioy 
Ilvevparos Sammelb. 6015 (Oasis Magna). 

povnaTyptov, TO, monastery, V. sq. 

povynoTpla, as, 7, NUN, py} pa Tla{ vAciv Jas kai @éxA[ a |s [» Jo[y]y. 
ot[ pe jor MAMA 3. 45 (Seleucia ad Calycadnum); cf. povyot(npion) 
Princeton Exp. Inscr. 722, and LS s.v. povdaorpra. 

Movvirros, epithet of Zeus, éri Movviri(w)e Lnscr. Cret. 1 xix 
1. 19 (Malla), 76 iepov r& Znvds tS Movviriw 7b. 2*. 14 (Teos). 

Mvios, epithet of Poseidon, Arch. Anz. 47. 155 (Crannon). 

pupiaxds, 4, ov, of the Ten Thousand, pn ovvrope veo |Ow pas 
épxas SEG 9g. 1. 45 (Cyrene, late iv B.c.). 

pupioavayayos, v. sq. 

pupiongiotos, ov, TO péya pov Gvopa TO p-WidioTov KE pupLoaye 
yayov Mélanges Beyrouth 6. 390 (Cappadocia); cf. H. Rott, 
Kleinasiatische Denkmaler 375 f. 

puoaxtouat, loathe, éuvodkrero’ éBdedvaoero. éuvodrreto Hsch, 
Cf. sq. 

pvodoow, loathe, éuicac(a)ov’ éoi(x)xawov Hsch.; cf. proc 
o(o)e* puatver Id., and foreg. 

tpvotapyia, 7, office of pvotdpyyns. The word [p]-xias is 
restored in an inscr. of Cyzicus by Boeckh (C7G 3678), Lolling 
(Ath. Mitt. 9. 19) and Munro (/HS 17. 275), but is rejected in 
favour of [€]vorapxias (also suggested by Boeckh) by L. Robert 
Rev. Phil. 3 (1929). 154. 

Naa, ra, festival of Zeus Naios, Naa ra év Awduvn Znscr. Délit 
1957 (150-100 B.C.), trois Ndows “Hreipwrexa Xpovixd 10, 248 
(Dodona, 167 B.c.); cf. Ndios. 

vauwa, Iranian word for reverence, homage, used in Mithraic inset, 
vapa Oe MiOpa, viva warpaor. Dura’ 87 No. 848, vaya Map 
Lwypdidy 7b. 104 No. 853, 118 ff. Nos. 854-60. 

vapapas, a, 6 (cf. LS s.v.), Zuscr. Délos 2240 (96-5 B.C.), 224 
According to H. Grégoire Bufdvriov 13. 182 = Syrian m*nara, damp, 
candelabra. 

Napvavdis, epithet of Demeter, BCH 12. 269 (Panamara). 
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tvdrev. In TONATEIN MAMA 3. 33 (Cilicia, :i or iii a.p.) 
W. Brandenstein sees 10 vdrew = 7d variov, a diriinutive of an 
Anatolian word na/as (= Bpépos?) (Phil. Wochenschr. 54. 222). 

vavayds is used metaphorically in déyeoGe rv v-dv dOAiav Sévyv 
Robert Collection Froehner 77 (Alexandria, i B.c.). 

vais, 7, acc. plur. vas, Odpe xés wovropdpos vaas Hymn. Curet. 58 
(vaas is there monosyllabic) ; cf. wovrédopos (inira). 

veoputos, V. tadardguros (infra). 

veuntys, ov, 6, J. H. Oliver translates tuvwdds v-ns BovAjs The 
Sacred Gerusia No. 10 (Ephesus, ii a.p.) by ‘ privileged to share in 
the money distributions of the Council’ (cf. p. 41 f.). 

t véowos, 5, new wine. P, Fournier (Rev. Et. Anc. 24. 7) reads in 
the Delphian stadium-inscr. TONEOINON in place of Homolle’s 
rov Foivev (BCH 23. 611), and sees in it rd(v) véowvov = *veFoFowor, 
comparing véocxos = *veFoForxos. 

Neoxatoapewv, vos, 6, month at Ephesus, py(vds) N-dvos F 
a(movros) Mitteil. Ver. klass. Philol. Wien 10. 121. 

Nepovavidera, ta, festival in honour of Nerva, trav peyiorwv 


Oipaviwy S<Bacretwy N-wv JG 5 (1). 667 (Sparta, c. 97 A.D.). 

vyw = vaiw, mpdpos évOdde ver... éuot vyovor yoveis CR 50. 
214 (Phrygia, iii A.D.). 

Nixaropidecot, a guild at Lindus, [470 - -]ovaerav N-wy xowvod 
Clara Rhodos 2. 211 (100-50 B.C.). 


Nixcetov, 76, cvvorxidiov ért rod N-ov Jnscr. Délos 1416 B ii 32 
(156 B.c.); the editor notes ‘il en faut peut-étre rapprocher le 
Nixov xapos domaine souvent mentionné a I’époque de |’indépen- 
dance.’ May it not refer to a chapel of Nicias‘or to the estate he 
dedicated in Delos (cf. Plu. Wie. 3)? 

vou o]xoxtmos péota és ddeAheav téxva is written by G. Oliverio 
(SEG 9. 72. 31 comm.) in the late fourth-century ‘ Decretals’ of 
Cyrene. 

voumepdpios, 6, = mumerarius, v-o.s  mpymcoxpwias SEG g. 356. 
17, cf. 71 (Constitutio Anastasii, Ptolemais Cyrenaicae, 501 A.D.) ; 
cf. 414. 7 (Teuchira-Arsinoe). 

t fevodourdpos, ov, wayfaring stranger. {evo |Sourdpe is restored 
‘by A. Vogliano (Riv. Fil. ‘53. 217f.) in an epigram of Gortyn 
(ii Bc.) in place of D. Levi’s [wapo|Sourdpe (Stud. Ital. 2. 358); 
Crénert restores é[év’ 6]Sourdpe (SEG 3. 781). 
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tév = giv = ovv. In “Apy. Ed. 1920, 80 (Eltynia, v B.C) 
Xanthoudides interpreted xov{ave as £i(v) Zavet; in SEG 2. 510i 
is taken as évfave, dries up. 

t évfavw, dry, v. foreg. 

t 6[8]<p>imoyerys, és, of a mighty race, Inscr. gr. et lat. deh 
Syrie 590. 

ft ddayyapas, 6. In Phil. Wochenschr. 56. 715 K. F. W. Schmid 
interprets oravyapa in L. Amundsen, Greek Ostraca in the Universil 
of Michigan Collection 1. 102. 13 as = ddayyap¢. 

ft oixeuryjs, ot, 6. In SEG 1. 305 (Hissarlik, Bulgaria) @ 
ovvdiixot (tv?) orxevrwy is written oikev<r>av by V. P&rvan, 
oixernav, tutlores familiarum, by Cronert. 

Fowoxdiov, ro, vessel for pouring wine, decanter, F-a xaXxva wom 
kai déxa BCH 62. 149 (Thespiae, 395-380 B.c.). 

oxtwxardexérys, eighteen years old, ’Apx. Ed. 1931, 107 (Chios), 

| 6u0d8yAwros, ov, dub. sens., véay dduyri 6-ov aOicrov TAM 1, 
174 £ 11 (Sidyma); J. Zingerle corrects to dxyAiswrov (Gli 
13. 165). 

téovedia, In Delph. 3(6). 35. 7 Valmin reads ra dapodora ypae 
para... m dvedias .... viav duadory. va, but the reading and th 
division of the words are doubtful. 

évvecov, perh. = évecov, JG § (1). 828 (Sparta, archaic). 

t dpugds, 6, digger. So J. Zingerle (Comment. Vindob. 2. 9) 
interprets the OPVXO of the Arcesilas-vase (Schwyzer 230, vi B.C), 

érgixadys, ov, 6, = officialis, cade 6-An SEG 6. 465. 4 (Isauria). 

épitw, Boeot. aor. 1 dpirra, dpirtld|vtrwv Bow[rav] STE 9 
(between Acraephia and Copae, late iv B.c.), Bowwrot wpitray Wie. 
St/zb. 166. 1. 16 (Lebadea). 


t [6 ]pxdyipos is restored by Wilamowitz in SEG 9. 72. 32; ¢ 
vop[ o |kxtmos (supra). 
éapapiov, dub. sens., Jnscr. Délos 1403 Bb i 4 (166-5 B.C.). 


{ odvos, 6, = dvos, v. Sodvos (supra). 

[wadapiotpdgos. In Altertiimer von Hierapolis, No. 20 
W. Judeich restores éSwxa | 7G ward Japio[ tps }pw ; E. Derenne (Ath 
Class. 2. 70 f.) emends to [*.. r@ ovve jSpiw [é]¢’ o.] 
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madaogutos, ov, planted long ago, opp. to vedvros, newly 
planted, [ras plév v<e>dopvrovs [roreudypi[os ef ]erovycev 
mepoeias Tdoas ... Tas d¢ [w]a-rovs ... cioev adavonévas Annales 
du Service 39. 292 (Panopolis). 

t wavreppeia, 7, dub. sens., in a list of medicaments, zal vr ]-av 
éerr[ papper av SEG 1. 414 (Gortyn, c. 400 B.C.). 

ravronpevw. povva ra[v|r-ovca Bwuovs ddavatwy, proposed by 
P. Mazon (v. Delph. 3 (2). 217), is declared by J. Audiat (BCH 56. 
302, 308) to be a certain reading in Aristonous Lyricus 12, where 
Powell gives mvupds dugiérovoa and Hiller rv[pi 71 ]eApevovoa 
(BphW 32. 1395 ff.). 

mapaBaivw, pres. part. wapBews, fransgress, pas érowjoavto Tos 
ravra mapBe@vras ... TOM my éupévovra Trois dpxiows GAAG wapBedvta 
SEG 9. 3. 42, 47 (Cyrene, early iv R.c.). 

mapaBaras, a, [Ba], passer by, [« eli ]vos av e[d ]daiuwv ety waddrov 
r-as 1G 9 (1). 256. 11 (Halae). 

rapapvia, H, special allowance, ols 4 to.adty ddwpiota t-a... 
érorypotobat tiv abrav m-av SEG 9. 356. 21, 24 (Constitutio 
Anastasii, Ptolemais Cyrenaicae, 501 A.D.); v. G. Oliverio’s note, 
Docum. ant. dell? Africa Italiana 2. 157. 

magivw, above, r. THs dylas éxxAnoias PMasp. 169 bis 49 (569 A.D.); 
cf. mapaxarw. 

rapapvAaxirys, ov, 6. The inscc. JGRom. 4.896 and CIG 4366x 
cited by LS are the same; a better edition is found in Ramsay 
Social Basis 106. 

t raperidnpdcrov, 76, AaBov wap’ abrod rd w-y[dorov?] Lnscr. 
Prien, 124. ’ 

t tapxeppaia is proposed by Crénert (virgula adulta?) in SEG 1. 
414; V. wavTepuaia (supra). 

trarpewv, 6. JG 12(1). 892 (Netteia, Rhodes) ends Overar <b> 
ratpewy <r >avrov; Hiller there explains ‘qui rdrpas aut particeps 
est aut praepositus,’ ‘ patronus’ (but cf. add. p. 207); he now 
prefers Overa: [x lar’ éviavrov (Arch. f. Religionswiss. 19. 281 ff.). 

Tatpinwviov = palrimonium, éxitporov m-ov SEG 4. 520 (Ephesus, 
180-192 A.D.). 


matpwooxos. In LS add. s.v. for ‘1’ read ‘10,’ 
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IlavAeva, ra, games at Alexandria Troas, SuivOea II-a, Siva 
IJavAc[tja Buckler Anat. Studies 246, [XpivOca] MavdAna 2d. 2gsf 
(Kulakli, ii or iii A.D.). > 

t mavaidupos, ov, thirst-quenching, [ed |ppal ive mav |oidupos [ely 
H. Payne Perachora 98 (Hellenistic vase); should we not rathe 
restore [vd |ppal tvov ? 

wederOiw = peremiOvw, Mem. Linc. vi. 2. 260 (Gortyn, earth 
iv B.C.). 

WEGTLKOV, TO, Y Weis TOU w-od yéeyovey R. Stillwell Axsiochom 
the-Orontes 33f., 42 (420-9 A.D.). Lassus there renders secréfariai 
or salle des fidéles; H. Grégoire makes it = posticum, dmiobodoum 
(Bufavriov 13. 180 f.); wydeis = Yndis I. 3. 

méurw III. 2, with double acc., érenpav rv Swoexyida Bovrpupm 
tavpov Durrbach Choix dinscrr. de Délos 183 (ii a.D.), ‘ont envoy 
la dodécade avec le taureau comme premiére victime.’ 


t TlepsBAnpaca, td, festival at Lyttus, dvaywwoxdvrwy 8 tw 


[eo] rdAav car’ eviav|rov Avrrot pév év rois I-paléoes] Znscr. Cr. 
1 xix 1: 21 (Malla, c. 221 B.c.); B. Haussoullier (BCA 9. 12) and 


F. Halbherr (Museo [tal. 3. 635) restored I-palor], O. A. Danielsson 
(Zpigraphica 24 note 2) U-palrios], E. Schwyzer (RA. Mus. 4 | 
248) II-pa [docs ]. 

mepes, around, wavrwv tav 7. ats oixknuatwv Sammelb. 6000.4 
(vi A.D.). 

t repigvyos, ov, dub. sens., dardiov 1d w-ov ds rpimdAacrov Jnser, 
Délos 1442 B70 (146-4 B.c.); an alternative reading gives epigupo. 
Cf. wepifvé. 

wepOwpaxile, gird about with a breastplate, wepireO—copévos tH 
poBov rot @eod St. Basil in Migne Patrol. Graeca 31. 637 4, 
mepiteO-.ome Inscr. gr. et lat. de la Syrie 524 (497 A.D.). 

t tepixeadridiov, 76, cap, [-a]Aidcov wikiov Inscr. Délos 14g 
Aa i 32 (150-140 B.C.); perhaps we should read [-A ]dsdcov (qv. 
in LS add.). : 

TlepixAnios, a, ov, Periclean, I-ov alua A\eAoyxds Corinth 8 (1). %. 

t repiévpos, ov, v. t repifvyos (supra). 

} repioadpoxOos, v. tpagipoxGos. 
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tmepoteyvoroia, 4, is interpreted by P. Roussel as: ‘la 
construction d’un abri protégé par une enceinte’ in Rev. Arch. 


greyvorroias (q.v. in LS add.). 

mepoppayilw, Inscr. gr. chrét. d’Asie Mineure 341 ter 18 
(Philadelphia). 

t repetuyTyp, Hpos, 6, a cutting instrument. In Phil. Wochenschr. 
45. 862 W. Bannier restores oxvrév [7 Je[p|it[me]rép[os] in JG 1°. 
363. 26 from the alternative copy of the inscr. JG 1°. 181. 

trepufnpévov, +o, dub. sens., m-a x’ SEG 7. 425 (Dura, 
235-40 A.D.). 

metitwp, opos, 6, a Mithraic title, vaua w-opt Dura’ 87 No. 848 
(iii a-D.). 

mriaéys, 6, a Persian title, "Acovoas a-ns ‘IBypwv Herzfeld 
Paikuli 78 No. 3; cf. Vale Class. Studies 2. 51 f. 

TAnbiraros, 6, ninth month of the later Cyprian calendar 
according to Madrid Cod. Gr. xcv; see Vale Class. Studies 2. 
213f.,216. Perhaps for WAeoOvmaros; cf. sq. 

TAynoOvraros, 6, ninth month of the later Cyprian calendar 
according to Hemerolog. Flor. prob. for WAea@vmraros; cf. foreg. 
and Vale Class. Studies 2. 213 f., 216. 

trAnoris, vos, }, tAnoTu[s is restored in Dain Jnscr. du Louvre 
60. 22 (Heraclea ad Latmum). 

frodweraxus, v, grey-eared, [xaprov modi loorayvy dywovt[c] 
Inscr. Perg. 324. 23 (soon after 165 A.D.). 

mos, 7, gen. todas. In LS p. 1433 (last line) for réAews read 
Todas, Schwyzer 733.19 (Zelea, 334-3 B.C.); the same form should 
perh. be read in Il. 2. 811, 21.567. See E. Schwyzer Zezts. f. vergl. 
Sprachf. 65. 247 f. 

moktarys od, 6, founder of the city, ro ehoeBoupys kai 7-7) SearoTy 
SEG 6. 66 (Ancyra, 820-29 A.D.). 

todireuTys, ov, 6, member of the wodirevpa, the governing body of 
Cyrene, SEG 9. 1. 31, 67 (late iv B.c.). 

} Mouryios, 6, a month at Mytilene, pjvvos Top — —- JG 12 (2) 
59. 18 (Imperial period), where the editor notes ‘nescio an 
Top[rniw restituendum sit.’ 
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t rovrodopos, ov, sea-borne, Oipe xais w(o0)vropdpos valas BSy 
15. 347- In Coll. Alex. 161 J. U. Powell writes rovromdpos vig 
remarking ‘ vocabulum aliunde ignotum correxi.’ 

wopra or oprn, %, brooch, clasp, fibula, éxwv "Irvpasida [7 jopry 
1GRom. 1. 1299 (Philae), wépry xpvon Juscr. Délos 4394 
(181 B.c.); cf. J. Zingerle, Arch. Pap. 9. 10, W. Ruppel, Dy 
Tempel von Dakke 3. 35. 

Tloce:dawv occurs as the fifth month in the calendar of Asa 
(Smyrna ?) in Hemerolog. Flor.; cf. Vale Class. Studies 2. 203. 

Totayopevw = tpoo-, Torayo[ pevovres Mélanges Glotz 296 (Delphi, 
soon after 167 B.C.). 

} rovxpis, Boeot. for wuxpis, name of a fish. M. Feyel emeny 
to wovppis (v. infra), but L. Lacroix retains movxpis (dane 
Botsacg 2. §1.). 

movpavya, atos, tT, brazter or longs, BCH 62. 150, cf. 1 
(Thespiae, 395-380 B.c.). 

ft rovppis, Boeot. for ruppis, emended by M. Feyel for zoumpis 
(v. supra), BCH 60. 28 (Acraephia, ii B.c.). 

mpeimomerAdpios, 6, = primopilaris, Ramsay Social Basit 
(Pergamum). 

monore = pridie, Bull. Soc. Arch. Bulg. 2. 106 (Hissar Baia 
iv/v A.D.). 

IIpwvopopos, bearer of holm-oak, pr. n. or epithet of Dionysu, 
BCH 24. 322, cf. 38. 40, 46 (Thessalonica). 

mpoaoivaw. The existence of a zpoaroipvaras at Selymbriama 
be inferred from GD/ 3068 (= AEM 8. 204), despite the rejecti 
of G. Seure (BCH 36. 553), who wrongly says that ‘ aiovpvgrys ay 
tous les mots de méme racine s’écrivent avec un v et non unt 


: 


mpoas, 6, Tov Tpoavta aviv Tots émihepopmevars TATL KaTacKevagw 
BCH 15. 209 (Panamara). 

mpodtpiov, 70, forecourt, cis ro m-0v Tov peyddov yupvacion Ke 
Premerstein Zwetter Bericht 40 (Thyatira). 


[IpoBacia is a river-name in JG 7. 3170 (Orchom. Boeot.), i 
a common nounasin C/G 1569 ¢. It is called Ipofaria in Thp 
HP 4. 11. 8.) 
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mpoexyovn, 7), great-granddaughter, TAM 2. 278 (Xanthus), Ephesos 
3. 72» 14 (ili A.D.), Ovydryp kai éxyovy Kai w-n Buckler Anal. Studies 
121 (Ephesus). 

mpoexyovos, 6, great-grandson, Exyovov xai w-ov Kai dmdoyovov 
IGRom. 4. 99° (Samos). 

txpocknynrys, od, 6, interpreter, expositor, SEG 2. 868 (Alex- 
andria); so Crénert restores the TPOEEHT read on the stone. 

mpotxopayas, a, 6, devourer of ‘a dowry, in a Corinthian graffito, 
Classical Studies presented to E. Capps 92. 

mponotpos, Sup. mpomopéotaros, tla] réxva rod pol pu jo[ tp j- 
eat[a]rov viod ZAM 2. 246. 18 (near Sidyma). 

Ipogevos, name of a hero worshipped at Aphytis (Pil. 
Wochenschr. 52. 1221 ff.), Delphi (Rev. Arch. § (1935). 262) and 
Tegea (Ath. Mitt. 39. 200). 

mpooapwros, Inscr. Délos 1442 A 33 (146-4 B.C.); ‘on n’a pu 
interpréter les lettres.’ 

mpooddvecov, 76, additional (?) loan, AJP 56. 375 (Colophon) ; 
peth. pos ddvevov (7b. 377), but cf. rpoodavetlw. 

mpoobe, eri mpoobe morovpevos TO mpos TH ToAW edxapioTOV TOD 
idiov AvotteAods JG 11. 1055. 12 (Delos, 230-220 B.C.). 

tpooAnrrypiov, 76, handle or fastening (?), 1G 2°. 1648. 15, BCH 
62. 249 (Delos). 

[mpocpacrypios, epithet of Poseidon, Iocedaves r-ov Kou- 
rouniotes "EAXevowviaxd 1. 225 (Eleusis, 20-1 8.C.); but R. Vallois 
(Re. Et. Anc. 35. 228) and P. Roussel (Mélanges Bidez 820) read 
mpooBarnpios (v. LS add. s.v.). } 


t xpootagialw, celebrate a banquel by a tomb, Ramsay (Rev. Et. Gr. 


% 2.19) restores tpoora[¢ ]id{[ovres] in an epitaph of Amorium, but 


L. Robert (Et. Anat. 307 f.) substitutes rpordaly jaf[ ovres] (v. LS 
add. s.v.). : 

mpopacis, ews, 7. The use of the word in later Greek is 
discussed and amply illustrated in 4/P 62. 457 ff. 

Tpuravayvwatys, ov, 6, chief reader, mpot-ov Sardis 7(1). 188 
(iv A.D. ?). 


mpwrapxos 2 fem. yevouelvyv piv mpirav|w Kat mpwr[apxor } 
HAMA 6. 108 (Heraclea Salbace). 
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mpwrdpxwv, ovtos, 6, chief archon, [d]|pxrepeds Kal -wv G] 
Kazarow Die Denkmaler des thrakischen Reitergottes in Bulgarien’ 

t muxidaios. In 7G g(z). 1209 (Magnesia) W. Bannier teaj 
m-ov ie ordda (Phil. Wochenschr. 46. 542). 

t ruxpis, v. ¢ wovxpis (supra). 

mUpavpa, V. Tovpavpa (supra). 

mupyooynkav, ‘parc fortifié, eBenecw[ Oy] 5 wrup[y loonxav py, 
er. et lat. de la Syrie 3163 cf. rupydBapis, wupyoxdoredAos, spp 
paydornr. 

mupimnydalw. pngixOwv immdxOwv mvpirnya[lolu[ ca] zorne jj 
Tab. Defix. Aud. 38. 29 (Alexandria, iii A.».). 

t wvpexeia, dub. sens., JG 1°. 840.6 (v B.C.); perh. for wuppyyta 
Cf. omvpryxeta (infra). 

mupoeArKys, €s, Aoumov m-€os Spun Bull. Comm. Arch. Com. 6.4 
(Rome). 

wuppis, V. mouppis (supra). 

Tupptxeia, V. Tuptxeta (Supra). 

t tvpaodays, és, of a blazing torch, [rvpaod jaés S& xXerpi wade 


8[ €p jas is conjectured by L. Vallois (BCH 55. 358), where Wel 
restored [oivofa]dés ... S{érlas (BCH 48. 116) and Vollgri 
[dorpod ats ... Sf éplas (BCH 51. 466). 

mwAnTKos, 4, ov, relating to sale, kata tov 7-dv vopov BSA 22.10 
(Mylasa, c. 76 B.c.), 196f. (Olymus, c. 76 B.c.). 

Twopopos, }, = pwoddpos, tais w-o1s Hesperia Suppl. 4. 


“Papvouvrober, from Rhamnus, CIG 6834. 

pedavidiov, dim of pedavis, radish, Dura’ 125, No. 861. 

t PyroAoyia, 4, is cited in LS* from Tatian (Or. ad Graec. 40)% 
meaning the composition of sentences; the word is discussed 
C. Bonner (Harv. Theol. Rev. 33. 317 ff.), who thinks it a corruption 
of dpetadoyia, 

tpvoris. Bopds: ... Kat od« é« Tav oreudirwy emi THs puorile 
éAxds. Adxwves Hsch. M. Schmidt conj. ob« trav oreppiduv f it 
tav Bputiwv drs. 

“Pwpaia, rd, festival in honour of Rome, celebrated at Delphi, 
Rhodes, Oropus, Chalcis and elsewhere. See reff. in S/G iv, p.1 
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‘Pwpaios, name of the twelfth month in the later Cyprian 
calendar (Madrid Cod. Gr. xcv; cf. Vale Class. Studies 2. 205 f., 
213f., 217 ff.); perh. PQ on Pergamene tiles (Juscr. Perg. 689-91) 
has a similar sense. 

saynpopos, ov, pack-carrying, sumpler, Vv. wévimmos (supra). 

cadrivéw, Cret. = cadmifw, sound a trumpet, Mem. Linc. vi. 2.260 
(Gortyn, early iv B.C.). 

toddrrys, Cret. = carmorys, /rumpeter, acc. to Comparetti’s 
restoration [oa ]Amrys, Mem, Linc. vi. 2. 260, cf. 262 (Gortyn, 
early iv B.C.). 

Sdpamis. To the forms given in LS add gen. Sapamwos Juscr. 
Délos 2098 (soon after 158 B.C.), dat. Sapamec 7b. 2138 (158-7 B.C.), 
2139, Separer 7b. 2119. 

Xarupewaios, a, ov, epithet of the pyryp Oeav AEM 7. 180 
(Sivrihissar). 

XcBeipros dywv, contest in honour of Severus Alexander, BSA 
17. 209 (Pisidia) ; cf. Seounpecos (infra). 

SeBypea, ta, festival in honour of Severus, JG 27. 2193. 22, 
2199. 29 (both c. 200 A.D.). 

Sexvov, 7, V. Seevov. 

XequFovuos = Sexvavios, BCH 61. 58 (Delphi, vii or early 
vi B.C.). 

Yedevaros, a, ov, named after Seleucus, [A]: S[e]A[e ]uxéw Keil- 
Premerstein Zweiter Bericht 200 (Saryshlar, 228-9 aA.D.), derived 
from a Macedonian god brought to Asia Minor by Macedonian 
soldiers rather than from the Syrian royal house, ’AAegavdpetas 
ehevetov Sardis 7 (1). 79 C 22. 

veuvivw, aor. I évéuvuca, Cyoacav auéeuttTws Kal o-cacav Td 
y(vos] Stud. Pont. 3. 99 (Amasia, 376-7 A.D.), unless it is an 
engraver’s error for wenvivacay. 

Xeovnperos dywv, a contest in honour of Severus Alexander, 
3-o [’Adegdvdpero |v “Hpaxdeov EicéBevov Eitixesov dyava BSA 16, 
120 (Yerten Keui, S.W. Asia Minor) ; cf. S¢Beipios (supra). 

syoKouTAikapios = sesquiplicarius, sescuplicarius, a soldier who 
receives a ration and a half, Rev, Phil. 36. 70 (Iconium). 

aevéyaupos, exulting in his strength, Berl. Sitzb. 1932, 862. 
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torqrocpdxos, ov, silphium-polisher, is conjectured by 
J. Zingerle, Comment. Vindob. 2. 98, for oArpouaxos on th 
Arcesilas-vase, Schwyzer 230 (vi B.C.). 

oimin, , restored [o }imva, "Apx. Ed. 1913, 51 (Gonnus). 

[owdoveryprov, 76. evdov ry |p[ca?], restored by J. Sundva 
in Jahresh. 16 Beibl. 53, should be owwédovir(yv) aLv] (ZG 2*. 150, 
38). ] 

t owvéxpws (civopat, xpos), wounding the skin, BCH 49. 1101, 
55. 316, 360 (Delphi, c. 329-8 B.c.). 

[o.revwvéw must be deleted; L. Robert shows (Rev. Phil. i; 
(1939), 131 f.) that for ovrevwvicavra we must read éwevwvicarra,] 

o.tdv, Svos, 6, granary, émrypawar tov o-va érvypadav SEG 4 
354. 16 (Ngarnes, Cyrenaica). 

[ourdveos. Ina Delphian inscr. H. Pomtow read xa@cordpe 
oitw{viov]s dvdpas tpets (BphW 32. 445f.), but this should k 
ottw[ va }s (STG 671 B 14), or rather o[¢ |cro[va]s (G. Daux Delphs 
au ITe et au Ter sitcle 684). | 

ft oxaords, 7, dv, émcOnoe Tov tTpirov arot[xov] my oxaora[y adi 
ho |pund[ ov xali mapa plano ]s "Apx. "Ed. 1923, 45 ischial 
cf. aoxacTos. 

oxpeiBa, 6, scriba, chartered accountant, o-av xvarotwprov AcBpapun 
Ramsay Social Basts 60. 

t oxvAairys, ov, [pera] 7d katareOjvac [Er Jepov oxvAacryy - --[d 
S€ re oxvdAy, Soo - — JG Rom. 3. 1405 (Nicaea); but may we not 
rather read oxvAae tiv — — ? 

foxvdcunxys. In Mon. Ant. 24. 167 Comparetti read ri oxlo 
ox<u>Aiunxés, which A. Vogliano corrected to oxwAAnes (SH 
4: 47)-] 

Xxvpravds, H, dv, of Scyrus, X-ov pdappapov Trans. Am. Phil, As. 
71. 158 (Edict. Diocl., 301 A.D.). 

woxkos, 6, = soccus, slipper, IG 27. 1120. 21 (Edict. Diod, 
301 A.D.), odxxwy dvdpetwv, yuvatkiwy, Siaxpiowv, BaBvAovixéy ih 
22-25. 


covBaoxpiBevddpros, subscribendarius, Sexave Kai co[v-e ldap 
SEG 9. 356. 65 (Ptolemais Cyrenaicae, Constitutio Anastasii 
501 A.D.). 

covea, 7, Byz. for ¢rench or camp; see A. Dain Mélanges Boisaq 
1. 233 ff. 
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covppos, 6, a technical term in the game of réBAy (for which 
see R. G. Austin, /HS 54. 202 ff.), abrap 6 o. diooas duqdrérwv Toros 
av Sexatw AP 9. 482. 9. (Agathias). 

oraby 10, a vase Shape, 4/4 45. 598. 

tardvos, bald-headed, is conjectured by J. Zingerle (Comment. 
Vindob. 2. 103) in Kretschmer Griech. Vaseninschriften go (r.-f. vase) 
to be an Aeol. form of Wyrds (q.v.). 

grodddiov, 76, Dim. of omodds, cuirass or leather jerkin, BCH 
62. 249 f. 

t exovdove perh. = orodovi(rpowads), MAMA 3. 546 (Corycus). 

torvpixeta, Vv. wuptxeta. 

groova = atod, colonnade, adpiepwOn 4 o. e& idiwv Gerasa 73 
{iii a-D. ?). 

ovyyevys, és, dat. plur. ovyyeveior BSA 21. 167 (Suvla Bay). 

ovyxabiornur, appoint at the same time, peta tov cvvKabeotapévev 
exdixwv BCH 5. 102 (Mylasa, ii B.c.). 

Xuxedrys, epithet of Dionysus. In Zetés. f. vergl. Sprachf. 
50.72 f. F. Bechtel suggests that Sv«irys (q.v.) should perh. be 
Suxyrns = Suxearys, -atas. Hsch. has Sueearis' 6 Acdvucos, which 
should prob. be corrected to Suxedrys rather than to Su«arns (as 
in M. Schmidt’s edition). 

Luxyrys, Svxirys, v. foreg. 

tovudapovrys, 6, dub. sens., dvéOnxe. .. edx nv meTa GvVpPatpovrais 
IG 2°. 4794 (ii A.D.). ‘An ovodaipiorais ?’ (Kirchner) (q.v.). 

owddwur, 3 sg. pres. ind. cvvdidoi, 7G 4(1)*. 86. 10 (Epidaurus, 
€. 40 A.D.), as corrected by G. Klaffenbach ’Apy. ’Ed. 1937, 264. 

owdeEdyw, carry out in conjunction with others, tapretav o-nxws 
Hesperia 5. 422 (Athens, 196-5 B.C.). 

ovveTiK@s, adv. = wuveras ?, dvaotpéeperat €TLetK@S Kal o. , read by 
F. Stihlin (Ath. Mitt. 54. 212) instead of Aaceiogeulae 
oulvex}rixds ("Apy. "Ed. 1910, 334)- 

swedéoromat, = cwvepéropat (q.v.), voli é]ym ... mpoidvre kar’ 
algay cis’AiSao Sdpovs o-[ 70 |uat HiOeos us Bull. Comm. Arch. Com. 
62. 152 (Rome, i B.c. or i A.D.). 

owoddbGavravs is taken by D. Comparetti as = ovvad\Aarravravs 
in Mem. Linc. vi. 2. 260 (Gortyn, early iv B.c.); ‘sono gli armatori 
0 vavkAypo. che abbiano un contratto con assicurazione con 
quanti commercianti approdino nej porti di Gortyna.’ 
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t cvvoud8povos, ov, sharing a throne, [avvo]|u-os SEG 9. 193; 
(Cyrene, i B.c.). 

ft cvvrpodos, %, THY avvTpo[ pov] JG g (1). 1072 (Amphissa); byt 
we may equally well restore riv ovvrpd[gyv]. A certain exampk 
of tiv o-pov is Buresch Aus Lydien 48 No. 28 (Daldis, 158 a.p.), 

tovvrvxy, 7. W. Froehner Sur une amulette basilidienne inédit 
(Caen, 1867) 8 has rov épxiopov totrov aawrvyns (sic), .. . pidagy 
Cwrvxyv Tuvtvxns ard Tovypod mvevuaros mavrds, . . . Pvraby 
ouvtvyyv. Froehner translates ‘que tout mauvais esprit rencontre 
cet exorcisme ... préserve (moi) de la rencontre de tout mauvais 
esprit.’ To me it seems more natural to regard Suvriyy asa 
personal name. 

Suporépons, ov, a Syro-Persian, Mélanges Boisacg 2. 102 ff. (Byz), 

opary, », contest in the use of the sling, epad<e>t Ath. Mil. 
62. 4 (Attica, soon after 166 B.c.); cf. Hsch. s.v. odados o 
opaddXds, Poll. 8. 72. 

todupactacios, wrought with the hammer, éd[é|pavra émprdpeda 
[od ]v-oy Delph. 3 (5). 25 ii A 5 (344 B.C.). 

oxiov = toxiov, Berylus 1. 10. 

cxowviavOos, Lat. schoentanthus, Trans. Am. Phil, Ass. 71. i 
(Edict. Diocl., 301 a.D.); cf. cxowavOy. 

t cxoworaixrys, ov. F. Cumont (L’Lgypte des astrologues § 
note 1) mentions Kroll’s conjecture <x-as for the icyvporaixras of 
Vett. Val. 4.17; L. Robert (£7. épigr. 102 f.) rejects this. 

[owxis = Bpoxos. K. A. Rhomaios read owxior (’Apx. Ach, 
1. 280) for Soteriades’ @xéor (7. 57); G. Klaffenbach restores 
[® Jwxior (JG 9 (1)?. 51. 2). ] 

copa = swparteiov, corporation, is restored in BSA 24. 12] 
(Sparta, ii or i B.C.). 

t owparaipw, remove a body, ei tis 8& OéAy owpatapar (Or copar 
dpac) ris tapyjs is read by J. Keil Jahresh. 31 Beil. 165 (Goktasch 
Djami, iii or iv A.D.) in place of O. Gottwald’s capa tap<ag>at. 

Sworyéveror, wv, name of a guild at Idymus, Caria, SEG 4. 175.5 
(i B.c.). 

Swotdeos, a, ov., Or os, ov. épyaoryprov TO éxdpevov Tod S00 


Inscr. Délos 1417 B ii 142 (155 B.C.), tis S-as (sc. oikias) 353 A 20 
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(219 B.C.) Thv X-av (207 B.C.), Tis B-ov 400. 10, 442 A 141-2; 
cf. S. Molinier, Les ‘ mazsons sacrées’ de Délos 83 f. and pl. i. 

Swrnpeos, v. Swrypros III, Vale Class. Studies 2. 247. 

raBovrdpios, 6, = abularius (cf. raBAdpros), ivatpoupevtapios T-wv 
Ramsay Social Baszs 129. 

trarea, dub. sens., Y. Béquignon Phéres 89. 

reAapo, Svos, 6, [hla ordAa «ai ho reAapo [i]apa ras Hépas JG 
4.517 = Schwyzer 96 (Argive Heraeum, v B.c.). 

redeovovpyos, epithet of Athena, JG 2°. 4338 a. 

tedkeotos. Cf. f émeréAcoros (supra) and Kirchner’s commentary 
on JG 27. 4548. 

[relgevu, v. TavTroudevo (supra). ] 

TETTEPATKALOEKATOS, N, OV, fourteenth, abrokpatwp TET<O>-0OV 
imperator for ‘he fourteenth time SEG g. 8. 2 (Cyrene, 7-6 B.c.). 

rerpadia, 9, KoumnTyptov Yepyiov prxpov t-as "Iwdvvov véov JG 
3. 3486. 

THY = THKW, THYOMaL dor’ év Gpeor xeov Wiegand Mnemos. 28 
(W. Locris). 

Tylépeca, 7, a tetralogy of plays relating to. the Telephus- 
legend, SooxArs edidacxe T-av JG 2°. 3091. 8 (400-375 B.C.). 

riOnuat, 3 sg. pres. ind. ripyrs Delph. 3 (3). 120. 17 (c. 134. B.C. ?), 
Aor. 2 infin. Qodv = Oetvar, ds dv Sé roAuynoyn Erepov Oodiv eis airy 
Pelekides Thessalonica 35 f. 

t rymoyéoapos, 6, revered elder, évOdde xlalrdre 6 r[e]u[eco]- 
<y>épa[p jos ? Mélanges Beyrouth 19. 94 (Ancyra, vi A.D.). 

tieroreouv, any whatsoever, édv tis yévntat Tapevpeot| s 7) | Tpd[ 70 |s 
row Milet 3. 148. 47 (196 B.C.). 

[rotyoyros, 6. In Kio 16. 170 H. Pomtow reads dd rod 
ro[y ]o[ xrov, dd rod roryoxrov in Il. 16, 30, remarking ‘das Wort 
toxoxros ist neu, es kann nur “ Stiitzmauer, Boschungsmauer, 
Bollwerk”” bedeuten, d.h. die Ufermauern der Wildbiiche.’ In 
1.16 G. Colin reads wo-, in 1. 30 ro¢yo(v) rod (Delph. 3 (4). 42). ] 

torodvAa€g, xos, 6, local warden, ro tre t-Kt Kal Poooopt CIG 9546. 

TopBiava, ta, Torviana, name of a building at Philippi, roés 
toractais “Hp[ wvos mpo |s ra T-c BCH 60. 337 (Philippi), ‘analogue 
aux mots de méme formation qui fréquemment désignent les édifices 
par un adjectif dérivé du nom de leur fondateur’ (74. 341). 


D° 
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topevw. The use of this and related words is examined by 
M. J. Milne in A/A 45. 390 ff. 
tpépw, aor. 1 part. tpéfas, Dain Jnscr. du Louvre 42 (Perg, 


Tpraxatiapxew, command a body of 300 men, t-xévtas SEG 9. 51 
(Cyrene, iii B.c.). 

tpiFernpia, », name of a sacrifice, Ovwrre rav ... r-av Alem. Ling. 
VI. 2. 260 (Gortyn, early iv B.c.). 

tptxo[ AAn-, triple sheet ?, under the heading wepi xaprév, Trans, 
Am. Phil. Ass. 71. 158 (Edict. Dioclet., 301 A.D.). 

TpixTvapxos, 6 = tpittvapyos (q.v.), Juscr. Délos 371 B 23 (202- 
I B.C.). 

[ tpirddwpa, aros, To, was restored by A. H. M. Jones in /RS 18, 
152; probably the stone bore the simple wodwua (SEG 7. 842= 
Gerasa 398 No. 51). | 

Tpirvewkdpos, thrice vewxdpos (q.v.), [7 Hepyaunvav 7 lav r-[p ur 
pyntporokis TGRom. 4. 362 (Perg., reign of Caracalla); perhaps 
better written divisim. 


[rpipodiov, rd. The reading [tat]ra éoryx(av) év prof di Jos 
given in /ahresh. 16 Beibl. 53 is corrected in JG 2°. 1527. 41 to 


[rad ]ra éoryx’ emi didpors. | 
tpupus, ados, H, volupluary, courtesan, rest. by M. Leroy in Vit § 
S. Danielis Stylitae 39 (Mélanges Boisacg 2. 106 ff.). 

tUAa, H, = TVAN 3, GAAnv tTUAav SEG 7. 431. 28 (Dura). 

Tupoxvactis, 7, Boeot. = tupdxvyotis, cheese-graler, t-oorides Tpis 
BCH 62. 150 (Thespiae, 395-80 B.c.); cf. P. Jacobsthal Ash. Milt. 
57-2 ff. 

tuxayérns, ov, bringer of fortune, Tixys [1 ]otxayérov JG 5 (1), 
559. 24 (Amyclae). 

"Ydpecos or "YSpeos, a divinity representing ‘le principe humide, 
source de toute fécondité,’ cognate with Osiris, "AvovBids “Apro- 
xpar[ ec | “Y-eiwx Znscr. Délos 2087, “Ydpéw érnxowe 2b. 2165 cf. 2160 
(all after 166 B.c.). 

ft bdpdw, Kodx Er’ EnetArev tdpov BCH 47. 378 (Notium); the 
editors suggest alternatively idpav or eueAX’ évvdpav, of which the 
latter is accepted in SEG 4. 573. 14. 
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LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


vetas, dub. sens., dvyacrpov: vxtras: érapna BCH 62. 150 
(Thespiae, 390-85 B.C.). 

travta, v. tro C 111. 2 sub fin. 
In LW 419 [xa]ra ra!v] t-wy (Mylasa) must be 
corrected to [e]ra rO[v o juveydixwy (SEG 4. 230; BCH 5. 104 is 
mistaken). | ° 


[dmeydcxos. 


imeparados, irepAdrapos, v. bparados. 

irod€xouat, aor. I pass, bredéxOn, App. Syr. 53. 

[i ]rddwna, = irdf{wua, is conjectured in SEG 7. 842; but see 
Gerasa 398 No. 51. 

iroiknpa, atos, Td, is restored by A. Salat (Zunomia 1.1 ff.) in 
a Chian inscr. (BCH 37. 221 ff., 59. 453 ff.) for ixrow- and trans- 
lated ‘les habitants du second degré’ or ‘le droit d’étre habitants 
du second degré’: cf. the use of ovvoé«nue in Hdt. 7. 156. 

tixoxuvos. In AJA 38. 72,79 L. B. Holland and P. Davis read 
{dppoo|drw tovs ydoudous eis rods ot[ypovjas troxvvous, where 
Durrbach read troxvmous and von Hiller troxvAous (v, LS s.v.). 

imoorepirys, 6, [1d bd |uvnua civ To broompity Kai Babpos 
‘socle qui supporte les quatre bases du sarcophage,’ Juser. gr. chrét. 
@ Asie Mineure 10 (Panderma, iv—-v A.D.). 

iroriOnue Vil, [av] tes dvArac yay 7 oikiay } reOATae [Hb jroreOHrac 
mapa twos BZ 30. 638 (Dystus, iii B.c.); v. the commentary of 
E. Weiss ad loc. 

timexOovos, ov, beneath the earth, idaos oixoints wai b-os Clara 
Rhodos 6/7. 529 (Nisyrus, Hellenistic); but should we not rather 
write bo xGovds ? 

ddpayya, ns, 9, ¢hroat?, W. Froehner Sur une amulette basili- 
dienne inédite, 7, 8. 

dackis, ios, 7. 
gackis Id. 

garpitas, a, 6, member of a phratry, [rau re pa |rpar Kai rots p-ats 
IG 5 (2). 446. 8 (Megalopolis, i B.c.). 

Deprorovy = Depovehovy = Hepoepovy, “EAAnvixd 11. 273. 

dépw, pres. inf. act. Fépev, Mem. Linc. vi. 2 


Backevrat? packides. dyxad\ac Hsch., diadvoov. 


. 260, cf. 265 


(Gortyn, early iv B.c.); Comparetti makes Fépev = wépev = dépev. 


diBrov, rd, = fibula, p-a xpi{ow]a [7 ]pifa] SEG 7. 371 (Dura, 
ii A.D.). 


D2 
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dirévvopos, ov, loving those who keep the law, drrobeos p-05 drduy 
Xpiorot MAMA 1. 237 (Laodicea Combusta). 

giréw pres. inf. act. @eArcuev, Berl. Stizd. 1934, 1040 (Boeotian 
defixio). 

[ fiAtoropyos, ov, = ptAdoropyos, is a misprint in [paxrexa ’Apy, 
‘Er. 1914, 108, corrected in 7G 2%. 3427 (Athens, 63-52 B.c.); eff 
IG 2*. 3426, 3428. ] 

piroArBos, ov, loving prosperity, & h-os Eipynva Hymn. Curet. 40. 

[ptAdraros. Annales du Service 19. 49 shows that g:Aordropy 
must be read in an asylum-inscr. of Euhemeria (69 B.c.) instead of 
diromdrors (Bull. Inst, Eg. v. 6. 176).] 

prapévios, 5, = flamen, -os yevomevos 7d Sevt[epov] “Apy. ’Ed, 
1934/5 map. 15 (Thebes) ; the epigraphical copy gives pAauppenos, 

podtarov, 76, foliatum, a kind of perfume, BCH 22. 403 (Edict. 
Diocl., 301 A.D.) ; cf. LS @ovAcdra. 

gopapis, 6, = *forarius, ]GRom. 3. 93 (Sinope). 

dodpos, 6, forum, market-place, p. @eodoo.avos BMus. Inscr. 534 
(Ephesus), pdpos’ 6 roros, 70 mwAnTyprov Suid. 


ovABos. Eighteen inscrr. of Thessalonica (219-69 a.D) 
honour priests and agonothetae of Oeds (AtpyAtos) ®-os. Pelekides 
Thessalonica 56-72 thinks he is Antoninus Pius, but C. F. Edson 
(Harvard Studies 51.135 f.) makes out a strong case for M. Aurelius 
Fulvus Antoninus, son of Antoninus Pius and Anna Galeria 


Faustina. 

Ppepodira, ys, 7, = lepredovy, ’Apy. AeAr. 9. 44 (Eleusinian 
sherd). 

gppuvororeiov, To, BCH 62. 150 (Thespiae, 395-80 B.c.), perh, 
‘un récipient en forme d’auge, destiné 4 contenir les crapauds 
sacrés’ (7b. 158 f.). 

pwodpos, v. twopdpos (supra). 

xaAxoxépavvos, Aesch. fr. 192 Nauck; see W. B. Stanford CQ 
$4. 131°f. 

xaAxwrds, 7, ov, made of or plated with bronze, épivewv Eva y-W 
BCH 62. 249 (Delos). 

t [xapaixJovros, ov, sleeping on the ground, is conjectured by 
Wilamowitz in Dain Znser. du Louvre 60. 29 (Heraclea ad Latmum) 
for Dain’s... « jotrdvde. Cf. xapatxoirys. 
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xapagé. D’A. W. Thompson BCH 62. 440 makes ydpaé (BCH 
60. 29) = dream. 

[xaperomGXus, v. sq. |. 

txapromaXis, 4, paper-seller; I suggest (JHS 59. 301) that the 
xaperor aA wv of Zab. Defix. 68 a 6 stands for yaprorGAw rather than 
iAditoraAuv (as L. Robert Collection Froehner, p. 16). 


txavdiaorys (or xava-), 4, dub. sens., ard Sopeotixwy x-tis 
MAMA 5. 5 (Dorylaeum, iv-v A.D.); ‘the context suggests an 
ethnic or an occupational designation... Perhaps a specialised 
military office is in question.’ 

xeporovia, wv, td, cost of production, axd Syvapiwy rpraxociwv 
tpiov ov x-or1s Kal magas dardvars JRS 30. 23 (S. W. Asia Minor, 
yo or 180 A.D.). 

[xepv.Boraorys is rejected by Guéraud and Kuentz Annales du 
Service 36. 115 ff. ]. 

| xotpadioxos, 6. In Jnscr. Cret. 1 xvii 18. 4 (p. 168) J. Zingerle 
restores x[ otpadio |xous (Comment. Vindod. 3. 83); cf. xoupas. 


xoprokoreiov, Or -xomov, TO. See L. Robert Et. épigr. 223 ff. 

txpeopvAaxryp, jpos, 6, custodian of legal deeds. B. Haussoullier 
(Traité entre Delphes et Pellana 11 note 1) restored [6 xpeogvaA Jaxryp 
inthe Law of Cadys (BCH 50. 60 note 1, Delph. 3 (1), 294 v 17); 
cf. xpewpvAa€. 

xptw c. gen. éAatcv orépva . . . xpiovow Achae. 4. 

XpvoapreXira, ot, name of a guild at Attouda, X-dv dxovPitiv 
MAMA 6. 84. 

XpvodvOiwa td, festival at Sardis, named after the marigold 
(xevrarGes) or after XpvodvOy, a cult-title of Artemis, Sardis 7 (1). 
77-14, 78. 11; also XpvoavOwov, rd, 7b. 79 C 16, cf. A 12. 

xpuroxds = xpuroxeos (q.v.), BSA 16. 106 (near Attalea). 

Xwpikcos, in the form Xwpixis, is the name of a horse, SEG 


"Or, a Syrian divinity, péyworov “Ow Oedv, td Ged 'Hpeoeu "Q[r] 
Mélanges Dussaud 1. 391 f. (Syria). 

'Opiona, ra, festival in honour of Orion, [dywvoé Jérys ’Npecoviuw 
Rev. Phil. 13 (1939). 123 (Chalcis, perhaps from Tanagra, iii A.D.). 


MARCUS N. TOD. 





THE STUDY OF LOGIC IN TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN.’ 


For the first two centuries of our University’s existence, 
logic occupied a prominent place in the course of study. 
Indeed for the first half century both Junior and Senior 
Freshmen studied little else. Provost Bedell’s Statutes of 
1626 prescribe a course of dialectics for Junior Freshmen; 
the Senior Freshmen were lectured in logical controversies, 
and both years were required to furnish their lecturers with 
a weekly analysis of “invention and rhetorical elocution,” 
Mahaffy informs us that this was the course as early as 
1610. Laud’s Statutes of 1637 made little change. The 
Junior Freshmen are required to read Porphyry’s Jsagoge, 
the well-known introduction to Aristotle’s logical treatises, 
and the Senior Freshmen are lectured on portions of 
Aristotle’s Organon, as selected by their lecturer ; the latter 
is warned to keep to his text and not to introduce a com- 
mentary—a reasonable injunction in days when Aristotle 
was often studied at second- or third-hand.* 

A notable feature of the course is the provision for 
disputations on logical topics. One member of the class 
would be chosen to defend a given theme and two others 
would attack it with the aid of syllogisms, the proceedings 
being conducted in Latin. Disputations formed part of the 
preliminary exercises for the degrees of the University 


1This account is one part of a paper entitled ‘‘Little-Go Logie” 
read at the Opening Meeting of the Dublin University Metaphysical 
Society in 1941. The Oxford English Dictionary has an interesting 
account of the term ‘‘Little-Go.’’ It may be, first, the popular name 
for the first examination for B.A. at Cambridge; or, secondly, it may 
connote a private and illegal lottery. 

2J. W. Stubbs, The History of the Unwersity of Dublin, p. 43. 

3 Ibid., p. 140. 
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until the reforms of 1833. Although admirable in theory, 
they appear to have become somewhat futile in practice. 
Burrowes, a Fellow of the College, writing in 1792, declared 
“the present performances are, I must say, absolutely 
ridiculous,”® and Whewell remarks of the disputations in 
eighteenth-century Cambridge that “the syllogisms were 
such as would make Aristotle stare, and the Latin would 
make every classical hair on your head stand on end.’’® 

Nevertheless, the Trinity man of the seventeenth century 
would appear to have relished this form of exercise, for 
there was a provision that no disputation should exceed 
1} hours. This is not the only reference in our history to 
the zeal of the students. Dr. Auchmuty in his book on 
Irish education has recorded the decision of the Duke of 
Portland in 1794 to veto the scheme for a university at 
Armagh on the grounds that—these are His Grace’s words 
—“It was not desirable to stimulate Dublin University by 
the emulation of a second University, as the students of 
Trinity College were already apt to injure their health by 
overwork.” 

Both this emphasis on logic and the logical terms used, 
eg. dialectics and invention, reflect the strong Cambridge 
influence in Trinity's early years. Peter Ramus, the 
philosopher who had defended the thesis that everything 
in Aristotle is false, was a great force at Cambridge in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, and two of our early 
Provosts were his disciples. Sir William Temple (Provost, 
1609-1626) published an edition of Ramus’ Dialectics, 
which may have been an early text-book of the University.* 


‘Vide Dublin University Calendars for 1833, 1834. 

°R. Burrowes, Observations on the Cowrse of Science taught at 
present in Trinity College, Dublin, p. 76. 

‘Quoted by D. A. Winstanley, Unreformed Cambridge, p. 47. 

‘J. J. Auchmuty, Irish Education, p. 136. 

*P. Rami Dialecticae Libri Duo Scholiis G. Tempelli Cantabrigiensis 
illustrati. 
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Provost Chappell wrote an Ars Concionandi, an attempt 
to introduce logic into the pulpit. It is of him that q 
famous logical story is told. He was an opponent in a 
disputation held at Cambridge before James I, and is said 
to have pushed his cause so far that the respondent fell 
down ina swoon. The King himself then entered the lists, 
but having fared little better in the discussion he retired 
gracefully with compliments on Chappell’s excellence. §o 
runs the traditional version of the tale. The Dictionary 
of National Biography, however, spoils a good story by 
informing us that it was really the moderator or umpire 
of the contest who fainted, and that he had been in bad 
health for some time. Be that as it may, it seems clear 
that someone did faint, and we may allow Chappell the 
honour of being the occasion, if not the cause. 

The famous Archbishop Ussher lectured on logic when 
he was a Fellow,® and in 1657 Dudley Loftus, a grandson 
of the first Provost, published a Logic translated into Latin 
from the Armenian. At this time also certain important 
text-books were published by Continental writers. The 
Gymnasium Logicum of Kekermannus appeared in 1606; 
the Logica of Smiglesius in 1634, and that of Burgers 
dicius in 1647. All three were used in Dublin over a 
considerable period.*® Swift groaned under them at the 
end of the seventeenth century; Berkeley probably dipped 
into them, and Goldsmith has written of the “cold logic of 
Burgersdicius” and “the dreary subtleties of Smiglesius.” 

The next milestone is the publication in 1681 of a 
text-book by Provost Narcissus Marsh. It was entitled 
Institutiones Logicae in Usum Juventutis Academicae 
Dubliniensis, and was familiarly known as the “Provost's 
Logic.” This sensible book, as Mahaffy aptly calls it, isa 
kind of Aristotelian catechism. Marsh was an Oxford 
man, so that the Ramus influence is almost completely 


* Stubbs, op. cit., p. 21. ” Tbid., p. 200. 
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absent. Among the book’s interesting features are its 
ingenious diagrams illustrating his treatment of opposition 
and demonstration—Marsh had a strong mathematical 
bent—and its teaching on the nature of the proposition, 
which is much clearer than that given by Abbott two 
centuries later. This text-book was on the course until 
about 1782, when it was replaced by the Logic of Dr. 
Murray, another Provost. It had, therefore, a run of just 
a century. 

It is significant that Marsh, a man of great ability and 
energy, should have been content to write a text-book and 
pursue the subject no further. Logic, in those days, and 
indeed for well over a century afterwards, appeared to be 
anexhausted seam. Even Ramus, for all the stir he caused, 
attacked Aristotle rather than Aristotle’s logic. I quote 
from a writer on the history of logic: “A hopeless rigidity 
seemed to have fallen on the science. The best works at 
most only said well what had been better said times 
imumerable before . . . the same illustrations always 
recur; risibility was still postulated as the unique and 
catholic characteristic of man; Socrates was the only 
individual in the world; the horse, centaur and hippogriff 
the only animals in creation, and the tree of Porphyry the 
only vegetable product in nature.” 

With the old logic in this moribund condition it was 
natural that our University should have welcomed the 
invigorating tonic provided by the writings of Bacon, 
Descartes, Locke and Malebranche. One of the first-fruits 
of this new fertilising influence was Provost Peter Browne’s 
Procedure, Extent and Limits of Human Understanding, 
published in 1728, a work which is pervaded by a refresh- 
ing spirit of independence. Browne may have been 
stimulated by Locke, but the stimulus produced not meek 
acceptance, but intelligent criticism. He objects that Locke, 
in treating of inference, omits the actual process of 
inferring. Locke, he says, gives us “but a half-formed 
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embrio of syllogism.”"* Browne had possibly learnt his 


formal logic from Marsh himself. The latter, as we hay 
seen, taught sound doctrine on the relation between the 
proposition and the sentence; and Browne, perhaps unde 
the influence of this teaching, offers damaging criticisms of 
the confusion, common in logical writings down to th 
present day, between the judgment and the proposition 
“The operations of the mind,” he says, “comprised under 
that of its judgments, may be without any actual affirmation 
or negation. Propositions . . . are as accidental to the 
inward judgments of the intellect, as words or terms ar 
to the ideas in the imagination.” 

During the period of Browne’s Provostship, another 
able philosopher learnt logic in our College. It is noc to 
much to say that Berkeley’s power of marshalling evident 
and his crisp, cogent arguments reflect his early logicd 
training. There is a flavour of the syllogism about several 
of the entries in his Commonplace Book,” e.g. : “According 
to Locke we have not liberty to virtue and vice; the liberty 
he allows consisting in an indifferency of operative 
faculties, which is consecutive to the will, but virtue an 
vice consist in the will, ergo, etc.” (151). Many of th 
entries are statements of enthymemes. “No active power, 
but the will; therefore matter, if it exists, affects us not’ 
(131). “That which seems smooth and round to the tou 
may to sight seem quite otherwise. Hence no necessaty 
connection between visible ideas and tangible ones” (259). 

The middle of the eighteenth century has little o 
interest for our subject. Stubbs informs us that in 17% 
the Junior Freshmen were lectured in Burgersdicius aml 
the Senior Freshmen in Le Clerc’s Logic, the Logic of 
Singlerius and the Art of Thinking. This Art of Thinkin 
may have been either the famous Port Royal Logic or’ 


“4 P. Browne, op. cit., p. 425. ” Ibid., p. 179. 
* Berkeley’s Commonplace Book, edited by G. A. Johnston. 
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work by Crousaz, both of which bore this name. The works 
are similar in character—lively, popular, partly psycho- 
logical, partly ethical treatises; they can only be called 
logical in a very generous use of that term. The adjective 
“pelmanistic,” if we may coin the word, is perhaps a fair 
description of them. 

Although the eighteenth century has been regarded as 
one of remarkable sterility in most of the universities of 
Western Europe, it was certainly not a period when pens 
were idle. This is the age par excellence of the 
pamphleteer, and “Dublin College” was the subject of 
many more or less libellous productions. They afford some 
delightful miscellaneous information on subjects ranging 
from the misbehaviour of the scholars to the chilliness of 
the dininghall—‘“‘the coldest room in Europe,” one of the 
writers calls it. Two of the pamphlets have a bearing on 
our subject. One is Theophilus Swift’s Animadversions 
om the Fellows of Trinity College, published in 1794. 
This production, the vehemence of which increases as the 
pamphlet proceeds, was occasioned by the failure of the 
aithor’s son to pass a Junior Freshman examination in 
Euclid. The incident throws an interesting light on the 
conduct of the College examinations in those days. It was 
usual, to quote Swift’s words, “for the lads when they 
doubt their sufficiency in some particular part of the 
examination to settle it with the examinant to take them in 
such and such places.”** The young Swift, hoping to avail 
himself of this privilege, informed his examiner, Dr. 
Burrowes, that he had confined his attention to Euclid, 
Book 1. Dr. Burrowes noted this fact, but, contrary to 
the laws of examining warfare, “‘treacherously” proceeded 
to question the youth in Book 11. The boy was completely 
discomfited, and appears to have lost his year. Swift there- 
upon removed him to his own old University of Oxford, 


“T, Swift, op. cit,, p. 113 n, 
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whither, he quaintly informs us, “his reputation from Et 
has travelled before him.” If we may judge from accounts 
of the state of contemporary Oxford, it would have taken 
no great abilities to shine at that seat of learning. Swik 
proceeds to inveigh against the onesidedness of the Trinity 
curriculum. Logics, under which he includes mathematig, 
were the only subjects to which any attention was paid 
The humanities were almost neglected. He had taken th 
trouble to live in Trinity himself for some weeks, ani 
had visited the rooms of several undergraduates, where he 
found, as he tells us, that the average library consisted of 
a Locke, a Murray’s Logic, an Elrington’s Euclid, with 
“a solitary Xenophon sleeping in a corner as if it shunnel 
the classic eye... 1 declare with sincerity, that my hear 
has bled to behold the melancholy sight.” The pamphlet 
rises to its climax in a scurrilous personal attack m 
Burrowes and certain others of the Fellows. To this 
pamphlet Burrowes appears to have made a_ vigorots 
rejoinder. 

The second pamphlet having a bearing on logic wa 
written by this same Burrowes in 1792.%° It is mainly 
concerned with the alleged need for modernising th 
philosophy course. He comments with satisfaction on th 
fact that Porphyry, Aristotle’s Logic, even Burgersdicits 
are now happily removed; and Murray’s Logic, a book m 
which I shall have something to say in a moment, is, ht 
alleges, intended by its author to be a half-way hows 
between the condition prior to its publication and th 
complete disappearance of logic from the course. Dt 
Burrowes was apparently one of those who would hat 
prayed with St. Ambrose, “A Dialectica Aristotelis liber 
nos, Domine.” 

The lover of formal logic will find consolation in th 
fact that Burrowes was sentenced to six months’ imprisot 


% Ibid., p. 31. *R. Burrowes, Op. cit. 
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ment for his reply to Swift; Swift himself got twelve 
months for his share in the controversy.” 

For the next century the study of pass logic in Trinity 
is closely linked with the fortunes of Murray’s Logic. 
Murray, whom Mahaffy has described as a respectable, 
modest, benevolent old man, was Professor of Mathematics 
for thirty-one years, from 1764 to 1795. He cultivated 
and directed the tastes of candidates for the Mathematical 
subjects in Fellowship, and has, indeed, been said to have 
laid the foundations of the mathematical school in the 
College, which produced in the nineteenth century such 
men as Lloyd, McCullagh, Hamilton, and Salmon.** At 
the request of the Board, he published an Artis Logicae 
Compendium in Usum Iuventutis Collegit Dubliniensis in 
1782. He became head of the College in 1795, and was 
thus the third Provost to have written a text-book on 
logic.” His work was translated, edited, and commented 
upon by a numerous band of subsequent alumni of the 
University. I have not been able to trace all of these 
ditions, but the College Library contains at least five. 
The first of these, an anonymous work by “A Gentleman 
of this City,” was published in 1812. In his preface the 
writer states that all he pretends to is a plain and correct 
translation. It is probable, however, that it is of this work 
that a subsequent commentator remarks that “the former 
translation of the Compendium” was “shamefully in- 
correct.” 


The next edition in the College Library was composed 
by William Thynne, Scholar of Dublin College, and pub- 
lished in 1827. It consists of a translation, critical 
commentary, and questions for exercise. It must have had 
acertain vogue, for Abbott praises it in a pamphlet written 
in 1881. Some passages in the preface deserve quotation. 


"Dictionary of National Biography, Art. Theophilus Swift. 
*Stubbs, op. cit., p. 225. 
*Mahaffy notes this: An Epoch in Irish History, p. 148. 
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Thynne notes the compliment which has been paid to th 
youth of Trinity in having logic as the first subject to whieh 
they are introduced; he explains that his notes on M 
are specially framed so as to be little intelligible to th 
student till he has read the text, and he concludes with th 
warning to the examinee that “he should not suppose tha 
Examiners confine themselves altogether to what has bee 
said by others, and do not frame new questions.” 

Neither of these translations earned the official recog. 
nition of the College. There is evidence that various othe 
translations and commentaries were published during th 
same period, but the doyen of editions appeared in 182) 
This was the work of John Walker, a former Fellow o 
the College. An edition of this book, to which I shal 
refer below, was published by G. B. Wheeler in 18 
Walker’s book does not appear on the University coure 
until some years after its publication. The first two 
University Calendars prescribe simply Murray’s Logic, bit 
the third, that for the year 1835, requires Walker’s edition 
of Murray. Walker had an interesting career. He 
resigned his Fellowship, or, rather, was expelled by Provost 
Kearney in 1804, because his religious convictions would 
not allow him to continue to read the services in Colleg 
Chapel. He founded subsequently the extreme Calvinistic 
sect known as the “Walkerites,” or, as they preferred to 
call themselves, ‘“The Church of God.” 

Walker is an excellent example of that catholicity of 
learning which our Fellowship Examination in th 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries seemed designed t 
produce. Not only did he edit Murray, but he brought 
out a Euclid’s Elements and wrote on arithmetic ani 
trigonometry. He produced editions of Homer, Pindar, 
and Livy, made selections from Lucian, and wrote “A Ful 
and Plain account of the Horatian Metres.” — Trinity 
undoubtedly lost in losing him, but she was partly recom 
pensed by Walker’s Murray. He in turn received some 
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amends by a grant of a pension of £600 from the University 
in 1833. However, since he died in the year the pension 
was awarded, while the University enjoyed the fruits of 
his labours in logic for another fifty years, it is not hard 
to see who had the better of the bargain. 

Walker’s editor had no doubt as to his merits. In his 
preface to the edition to which I have already referred, 
he writes: “Of this (i.e. Walker’s) chastely-written and 
elaborate commentary it is superfluous to speak; it has been 
sanctioned by the Board for several years, and although 
very many writers have endeavoured to gain a share of 
public patronage, his work is still the work upon the subject, 
and now enjoys even a greater celebrity than ever .. . 
And wisely too, notwithstanding the unmeaning cry which 
was raised against it some years ago, it is retained in the 
Collegiate course, and has been rewarded by the appro- 
bation of all who prefer sound judgment to senseless 
clamour.”*° 

One might wish that Walker had been as gracious to 
Murray as Wheeler was to himself. But no; his com- 
mentary is the essence of irascibility. In his preface he 
tells us: “It is the misfortune of some authors that they 
are rather obliged to write what they can and as they can, 
than allowed, by circumstances, to write what they might 
and as they would ... The manner in which I treat the 
subject has been determined rather by necessity than choice. 
Were I at liberty to pursue it according to the dictates of 
my own judgment, I certainly should not have taken, for 
the basis of my work, that piece on which I offer a 
comment.”** Murray had an unfortunate paragraph on 
the usefulness of logic, a paragraph which was singled out 
for adverse comment by several of his editors. He had 
remarked that “whether this art be really of any intrinsic 
use, some have doubted, but since logical terms frequently 


*” Wheeler, op. cit., pp. iv f, *% Tbid., p. iii. 
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occur in the writings of eminent authors, it appear 
altogether necessary to have these terms explained, and 
therefore the principal parts of the art itself. To do this 
is the origin of the following Compendium.”” On this 
Walker comments: “I know there is a kind of popula 
prejudice, current in the University, against the usefulness 
of Logic, and this prejudice has unfortunately been ip 
creased by a passage at the close of the Introduction ip 
which it is intimated, that a knowledge of this art is of 
littke more use, than to render intelligible the occasional 
allusions to it, which occur in the Greek and Latin Classies, 
Now I confess that, if this were the only advantage derived 
from the study, I should scarcely think it an equivalent for 
the pains necessary to acquire a knowledge of the art.” 

Walker’s irritation reaches its peak when he comes to 
the chapter on sophisms. “In attempting to translate this 
chapter,” he explains, “I have had two consolations; one, 
that I am near the end of the work; the other, that I can 
sink no lower in literary employment.”** Murray had 
given the following syllogism as an example of a sophism 
of accent or prosody: “Equus est quadrupes; Aristides 
fuit aequus; ergo Aristides fuit quadrupes.” Walkers 
remark on this is as follows:—“If any curious English 
reader should be dissatisfied at finding this sophism shut out 
from his comprehension by the veil of a ley cd language, 
he may be assured that there is nothine hind the vell 
but a most contemptible pun.” Nev.» ueiess, despite it 
general tone, there are some good uiings in Walkers 
Commentary. He comes within hailing distance, for 
example, of some important difficulties in the accepted 
analysis of modal propositions. He sees that hypothetical 
and disjunctive propositions are not really compound, but 
state implications and disjunctions; and he seems to be om 


* Ibid., p. 3. * Ibid., p. 4. ** Ibid., p. 180. 
* Ibid., pp. 178 f. 
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8 & the track of observing the importance of relational pro- 
Mi positions, thus faintly anticipating one of the key-doctrines 
is B of modern logical theory. 

lls Passing by Wheeler’s edition of Walker’s Murray, 
lar @ which, apart from the fulsome preface we have already 
e3 MH noticed, contains nothing to delay us, we come to the most 
it § interesting of the publications inspired, or provoked, by 
in} Murray. This is T. K. Abbott’s little pamphlet, Logic 
of @ versus Murray’s Logic, published in 1881. 

nal Abbott takes as a text for his critique the following 
ies. B extract from one of Sir William Hamilton’s Discussions : 
vel ® “Murray’s Compendium Logicae, the Trinity College text- 
for § book. may show that matters are, if possible, at a lower 
"® & pass in Dublin.”*® This was written in 1833, yet Murray 
st0 ® was still on the course at the time of Abbott’s writing, 
this B about fifty years later. 

one, The book read in Trinity College for “Little-go,” 
cat B Abbott’s Elements of Logic, is not, I think, remarkable for 
had § any great forcefulness of expression. That Abbott could, 
hism § however, command a vigorous style is amply shown in his 
tides B polemical pamphlet. His prefatory paragraph, which I 
kers § shall quote, is a fair example: “It is understood that a 
glish @ proposal was recently laid before the Academic Council to 
it Out BH substitute some other text-book on logic for Murray’s 
uage @ treatise. The admirers of the latter work succeeded in 
veil, § securing its retention. The occasion seems a fitting one on 
te its § which to offer to the Academic public and the Council 
Ikers § some remarks on a few of the very serious defects and 
, fot B blunders which render Murray’s Compendium unworthy 
cepted § to be retained as a text-book. Indeed, considering that 
aetical B logicians both at home and abroad have not been idle 


during the last thirty or forty years, but have done much to 
dear up and throw light upon various logical questions 
and conceptions, it would be astonishing if a work written 
*Sir W. Hamilton, Discussions on Philosophy, ete. (1852 ed.), p. 121. 
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about a hundred years ago by a writer of no genius should 
still be able to retain a respectable place. What Sir W, 
Hamilton, a very high authority, thought of it even a 
generation ago appears in the quotation given above. Its 
relative merit has not increased since 1833. | 

“I may premise that I have no interest whatever in any 
rival treatise.” 

Abbott proceeds to subject Murray to fourteen pages 
of merciless criticism. The charge is summarised in five 
concluding sentences, three of which I| shall quote: 

“With Murray as the text book, the University of 
Dublin teaches its students 

“(1) to define terms in one way, and then use them 
without reference to their definition, but with utter vague 
ness ; 

“(2) that no proposition is true in which the predicate 
adds any thing to the idea of the subject; and hence that 
the way to discover truth is to analyse our ideas. (Next 


year when they come to study Locke, she will teach them 
that this was all a mistake); 

“(3) if they are not Honor students, she gives them no 
hint that the principles of Logic are capable of any practical 
application whatever. 

“It is no exaggeration to say, that unless a student had 
the ability of a Hamilton or a Mill he could not learn Logic 


from Murray’s blundering treatise.”*’ 


This violent attack on a venerable institution requires, 
however, one or two comments to place it in its proper 
perspective. 

First, since 1834, the University curriculum had been 
divided into the present Honor and Pass courses.”* Junior 
Freshmen were no longer required to study logic, and the 
honor men were introduced to the Elements of Logic ot 


*T. K. Abbott, op. cit., p. 17. 
* Vide D.U. Calendars, 1834, 1835. 
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Archbishop Whately, the man who had done more than any 
gher writer in England to awaken logic from its dogmatic 
sumber. Whately was not a very original thinker, but his 
book is cultured, sincere and provocative. Hamilton’s 
sathing remark on the condition of logic in T.C.D. was, 
therefore, applicable at most to the Pass students of the 
University. 

Secondly, it was not simply Murray, but Walker’s 
Murray, that was on the course when Abbott wrote, and 
we have seen that no reader of Walker’s Commentary could 
be left with the impression that Murray was a modern 
Aristotle. 

Thirdly, Hamilton’s remark needs to be stated in its 
context. It occurs in a discussion of the state of logical 
studies in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. “In 
Cambridge,’ he says, “the fortune of the study is indicated 
by the fact that while its statutory teaching has been 
atually defunct for ages, the ‘Elements of Logic’ of 
Wm. Duncan of Aberdeen, have long collegially dispensed 
a muddy scantling of metaphysics, psychology and 
dialectic; . . . whilst Murray’s ‘Compendium Logicae,’ the 
Trinity College text book, may show that matters are, if 
posible, at a lower pass in Dublin. In Oxford the fate of 
the science has been somewhat, but till lately, scarcely more 
favourable.” 

On Aldrich’s Logic, the Oxford text-book for almost 
two hundred years, Hamilton remarks: “It is a work 
of no inconsiderable talent; but the talent is, perhaps, 
principally shown in the author having so cleverly per- 
formed a task for which he was so indifferently prepared 

. Asa slender introduction to the after-study of logic 
(were there not a hundred better) it is not to be despised ; 
fsa full course of instruction, . . . it is utterly con- 
temptible.”’*° 


* Hamilton, op. cit., pp. 120 f. * Ibid., p. 123. 
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Now it is interesting to observe that, despite Hamilton's 
somewhat high-flown diatribe, Dean Mansel thought j 
worth while to produce a new edition of Aldrich almpog 
thirty years afterwards, and he stated in his preface thy 
“the majority of teachers will probably agree with mej 
regarding the dry skeleton of a Latin Manual as betty 
adapted to the discipline of beginners than any of the mop 
elegant, but somewhat diluted, Essays of the present day’ 
This reasonable verdict is worth bearing in mind wha 
assessing the value of Abbott’s strictures on Murray, 
indeed other people’s strictures on Abbott. It does ng 
follow that because a text-book is arid or even incorret 
the University which sponsors it is bound to expoml 
only its deformed skeleton of doctrine. After all, whi 
are lectures for? And if there were no mistakes in tk 
text-books, on what could the lecturer exercise his wits? 

I thought it worth while to make these few remarks ty 
show that in the early part, at least, of the nineteen 
century, logical studies were in no worse state at Dubla 
University than anywhere else. 

Abbott’s pamphlet appeared in 1881; in it he hal 
declared that he had no interest in any rival treatise; yé 
the first edition of Abbott’s Elements of Logic emerged it 
1883. One may surmise that the Murrayites, incensed 
the pamphlet, had challenged Abbott to produce a better 
book himself; and this Abbott undoubtedly did. 

Before his book was published, one further work it 
the Murray tradition appeared. This was F. H. Nash 
Grammar of Logic, or Murray's Compendium of Logi; 
Revised and Enlarged. Nash had benefited by Abbotts 
pamphlet to such an extent that there is only a superhid 
likeness between his book and the original Murra 
Indeed, in the general order followed and the authoritis 
quoted, Nash’s book closely resembles that of Abbot 
Both are drawn from the common fount of the logic 
sympathies and affinities of the philosophy school i 
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Trinity College at that period. But we need not delay over 
this last-minute effort to pluck the brand from the burning. 
Murray slept with his fathers, and in 1885 Abbott began 
to reign in his stead. Thus two and a half centuries have 
been covered by three text-books ; first Marsh, then Murray, 
and now Abbott. 

Before I conclude this account it is fitting that I should 
mention the names of some alumni of this University who 
have contributed to the more advanced branches of logical 
theory. The work of J. P. Mahaffy and J. H. Bernard on 
the Kantian transcendental logic was one of the earliest 
English commentaries on Kant. Abbott, besides his other 
excellent Kantian studies, translated Kant’s Introduction to 
Formal Logic. W. H. S. Monck, who was Professor of 
Moral Philosophy from 1878-1882, wrote an Introduction 
to Logic, which was on the Honor course from 1883-1913. 
H. S. Macran, one of the few thinkers who have succeeded . 
in understanding Hegel, translated that philosopher’s 
Doctrine of Formal Logic, and wrote to it a masterly 
introduction and a brilliant preface, which at least one of 
his former pupils can repeat almost verbatim. 

And here I conclude what, in John Walker’s language, 
has been, I hope, a fairly full but, I fear, very plain, account 
of the fortunes of logic in our College. If we have 
not produced any logical giants, our home-manufactured 
text-books can bear comparison with those used at other 
wiversities. Marsh was almost certainly a better book 
than Aldrich; Murray was hardly much inferior; and 
Abbott’s book could hold its own with any of the shorter 
works published about the same time. 


E. J. FURLONG. 
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Less than 100 years ago numbers of little children we, 
thrown into jail with vile adult criminals, and were off, 
sentenced to death for offences so petty that to-day the 
would hardly justify the mildest form of probation 
treatment. Henry Mayhew, in his monumental work up 
the social life of London in the middle of the nineteen 
century [London Labour and the London Poor, 5 yo 
1855, vol. 5, p. 376], devoted an entire volume to t 
prisons of the Metropolis, and the accuracy in detail; 
his account has never been questioned. ‘Those,” he sa 
“who have never looked into the matter will doubtlessly} 
startled to learn that the average number of juveti 
prisoners annually ‘passing through’ the jails of the entig 
country amounts to no less than 11,749; so that if a 
gross prison population, under seventeen years of age, we 
to be collected together into one town they would 
sufficient to fill a city as large as that of Eedford, Staffc 
Preston, Salisbury or Ramsgate... The actual numk 
of juvenile prisoners under seventeen years of age fort 
year 1853 was 11,453. They ranged from mere infants! 
boys and girls of sixteen. No fewer than 1,253 boysa 
243 girls were under twelve years old. 
numbers, 3,500 juvenile criminals annually enter i 
metropolitan prisons alone and pass through the @ 
rectional, detentional and convict prisons as well a# 
Hulks at Woolwich... We are disposed to believe ti 
the numbers may be treated at between 15,000 and 20 
habitual juvenile delinquents for the country generally, 
between 5,000 and 7,000 for London alone.” 

The picture painted by Mayhew is a strange and tert 
one. His indignation at what he found led him to an 
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the offences and their punishments, and one of his con- 
clusions was that “There is a considerable number who are 
confined for offences that not even the sternest-minded can 
rank as crime, and for which the committal to a felon’s 
prison can but be regarded by every righteous mind, not 
only as an infamy to the magistrate concerned, but even 
as a scandal to the nation which permits the law officers 
of the country so far to outrage justice and decency... 
It springs from a savage love of consigning people to prison 
for faults that cannot even be classed as immoral, much less 
criminal.” 

The result of this extreme severity was not to stamp 
out juvenile delinquency by sheer terror, but to make 
young law-breakers hardened and reckless. The gangs of 
youthful marauders which we find to-day, and of which 
the existence is quoted by ignorant persons as a proof of 
the inadequacy of modern methods of dealing with juvenile 
crime, have not been brought into being by the mildness 
of the twentieth century; they flourished amidst the savage 
penalties of the nineteenth. The callousness of the young 
criminals was such that a writer of the period described 
them as plying their trade as pickpockets in the shadow of 
the very gallows upon which their erstwhile boon com- 
panions were suspended. Society gradually realized that 
it was creating criminals rather than reforming juvenile 
delinquents, and the way was thus prepared for more 
enlightened methods. 

The first organized attempt to deal with juvenile 
delinquency was made in 1756 with the founding of the 
Marine Society, “for the purpose of clothing landsmen and 
boys for the use of the King’s ship, and as an expedient 
to provide for poor boys who might become a nuisance.” 
In 1788 the Philanthropic Society was founded “for the 
protection of poor children and the offspring of convicted 
felons: and for the reformation of those who have them- 
selves been engaged in criminal practices.” The same 
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Society opened at Redhill, in 1840, the first Boys 
Reformatory School. 

At intervals from 1811 to 1819 Parliamentary Inquiries 
were held, and, although the imprisonment of young 
children was condemned, it was to no purpose. As late ag 
1833 a boy of nine was sentenced to death, but not executed, 
for stealing twopence worth of paint, and two boys of fifteen 
after fifty-one days in jail before trial, were transported 
for seven years for stealing a pair of boots. Public 
opinion was gradually roused to the disgrace and futility 
of these methods of dealing with youthful offenders. In 
1834 a Royal Commission was appointed, and “The mor 
summary treatment of children was recommended for the 
safety of the Kingdom.” Consequently Parkhurst Prison, 
on the Isle of Wight, was allotted to boys under eighteen, 
Whilst at the prison they were kept in chains, and when at 
work were guarded by warders with loaded rifles. They 
were eventually sent to Australia with a “ticket of leave’ 
if theif conduct was considered sufficiently satisfactory. 

Meanwhile individual men and women, notably Lord 
Shaftesbury and Miss Mary Carpenter, had done much to 
draw public attention to the deplorable condition of vast 
numbers of children, especially in the manufacturing 
districts. | John Pounds, who died in 1839, was another 
pioneer. He used to gather round him in his shoemaker’ 
shop at Portsmouth some of the incorrigible children in 
the neighbourhood, and his singular influence had a remark 
able effect. The first Ragged School was opened by 
Dr. Guthrie at Edinburgh in 1846. A few years previously 
a School of Industry had been founded at Dundee by 
Sheriff Watson. This institution is said to have been the 
beginning of the whole system of Reformatory and It 
dustrial Schools. 

A Select Committee of the Lords, largely due to the 
efforts of Lord Shaftesbury, Miss Carpenter, Mr. Davenport 
Hill, and Sheriff Watson, had been held in 1847, and 
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conclusive testimony was then given of the uselessness of 
prisons for juvenile offenders. Much emphasis was laid 
on the need for “good Reformatory Schools, conducted on 
Christian principles, where there is a wise union of kind- 
ness and restraint . . . Such Schools must be supported 
and controlled by the State . . . and since juvenile 
delinquency usually originates in parental neglect, every 
parent should be chargeable for the maintenance of a child 
thrown by crime on the care of the State.” 

In 1851 the first Conference on Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools was held at Birmingham, and, as a 
result, several new voluntary Schools were established. 
The following year Mr. Adderley moved for a Committee 
in the House of Commons. As a result of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, the first Reformatory School 
Act was passed in 1854 (applying both to England and 
Scotland), enabling Schools to obtain a certificate if reported 
efficient by the Inspector of Prisons, and it also authorised 
the Courts to send to them children under sixteen provided 
they had been sentenced to not less than fourteen days’ 
preliminary imprisonment. Treasury contributions for 
maintenance in whole or in part were authorised, and also 
compulsory contributions from the parents, not exceeding 
five shillings per week, in relief of Treasury charges. 

In Ireland, as in England, prior to the middle of the 
last century, voluntary institutions conducted by charitable 
persons and societies provided in some measure for the care 
and protection of juvenile offenders and neglected children. 
These institutions received no assistance from public 
moneys, and were not subject to supervision either by the 
State or by Local Authorities. The Reformatory School 
system was first extended to Ireland by the Reformatory 
Schools (Ireland) Act, 1858. In the ensuing seven years ten 
Reformatories (including five for females) were certified, 
but one of those for females was closed in 1863. They 
were all, with one exception, situated within the present 
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area of Eire. In the four years following the passing oj 
the Act of 1858, 756 young persons (552 boys and 2h 
girls) were committed to the Reformatories. Owing to; 
falling-off in the number of committals, due to seven 
factors, chief amongst which were the decline i 
population and the amelioration of social conditions as; 
result of the adoption of organised methods, both publ 
and private, for the relief of destitution, several Schook 
surrendered their certificates, and ceased to be certified x 
Reformatories, until at the change of Government in 192 
only five remained, one of these (for boys) being situate 
in Northern Ireland. There are now in Northern Irelan 
four Reformatory Schools: St. Patrick’s, Milltown, par 
of which is used as an Industrial School; Malone Training 
School, part of which is used as a Borstal Institution; ani 
for girls, St. Joseph’s Reformatory and Industrial Schoo 
Co. Armagh, and Shamrock Lodge Reformatory aaj 
Industrial School, Ballysillan, Belfast. In Eire, a further 
reduction in the number of Reformatory Schools wa 
effected in 1927 by the closing of the Girls’ Reformatoy 
School at High Park, Dublin, and the boys’ Reformaton 
at Glencree, leaving only two, viz.: St. Josephi 
Reformatory for girls at Limerick, and St. Conleth’s fw 
boys at Daingean, Offaly. The latter was closed in 19% 
and the inmates transferred to Glencree. Towards the eal 
of 1940, however, Glencree was again closed, and th 
School at Daingean was once more certified and opent 
as a Reformatory. 

The Reformatory Schools (Ireland) Act, 1858, wa 
repealed by the Irish Reformatory Schools Act passed i 
1868. Amending Acts were passed in 1893, 1899, att 
1901. The Act of 1893 gave discretionary power 
commit a child over twelve years of age, or under tweltj 
if previously convicted, to a Reformatory. 

1899 removed the option in the Act of 1893 of 
young offenders to prison before committing them ‘ 
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Reformatories. The Act of 1901 provided that a child 
could not by the same sentence be committed to prison and 
to a Reformatory, and that no child under twelve could 
be sent to a Reformatory unless there had been a previous 
conviction. The Children Act, 1908, repealed and re- 
enacted with modifications the foregoing Acts, and pro- 
vides that no child can be sent to a Reformatory, whether 
or not previously convicted of an offence, unless in the 
opinion of the Court he is twelve years of age or upwards, 
but less than sixteen years of age. The period of detention 
in a Reformatory must be not less than three and not more 
than five years, and in no case may the term extend beyond 
the age of nineteen years. Youthful offenders whose term 
of detention expires before the age of nineteen years remain 
under the supervision of the Manager of the School until 
that age. 

In Northern Ireland the Act of 1908 is still operative. 
In Eire, however, certain modifications have been intro- 
duced by the Children Act, 1941 [No.12]. Section 57 (1) 
of the Act of 1908, as amended by Section 9 of the Act 
of 1941, provides that: ‘Where a youthful offender, who 
in the opinion of the Court before which he is charged is 
twelve years of age or upwards but less than seventeen 
years of age is convicted, whether on indictment or by a 
Petty Sessional Court, of any offence punishable in the 
case of an adult with penal servitude or imprisonment, 
the Court may, in addition to or in lieu-of sentencing him 
according to law to any other punishment, order that he 
be sent to a certified Reformatory School: Provided that 
where the offender is ordered to be sent to a certified 
Reformatory School he shall not in addition be sentenced 
to imprisonment.” Moreover, in Eire, the period of 
detention has been altered from a minimum period of three 
years and a maximum period of five years to a minimum 
period of two years and a maximum of four years, 
but detention still may not extend beyond the time when the 
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youthful offender will, in the opinion of the Court, attain 
the age of nineteen years. It is interesting to note also 
that, under the 1941 Act (supra), the period of detention 
on the expiration of which the Managers may release on 
licence, has been reduced from eighteen months to six 
months, and the documents referred to as licences-shall in 
future be known as “supervision certificates.” 

These modifications merely put into statutory form the 
recommendations of the Commission of Inqury into the 
Reformatory and Industrial School System, 1934-1936 
(commonly known as The Cussen Commission).  Para- 
graph 42 of that Report stated: “We are of opinion that 
too rigid limitations as to the age of committal and the 
period of detention tend to defeat in certain cases the object 
for which Reformatories have been established. It is 
important to remember that at a given age there may be 
a very great difference in mental development as between 
individual children. A young person nearing seventeen 
years may be mentally backward as compared with one of 
fifteen years. For this reason alone there appears to bea 
strong case for according Justices a greater degree of 
elasticity in the matter of committals than obtains under 
the law as it stands. Also it often happens that a young 
person suitable for Reformatory training may be a few 
months over the present maximum age for committal when 
the case is being disposed of, although he was under the 
age limit when the offence was committed. We consider, 
therefore, that in the interests of the young person the law 
should be amended so as to give Justices a wider discretion 
as regards the age of committal, and to this end we recom- 
mend that the present law be amended so as to give 
Justices the power, where they are satisfied that the cit- 
cumstances warrant such a course, to commit young 
persons to Reformatory Schools up to but not beyond the 
age of seventeen years.” The Commission also referred to 
the fact that Justices are frequently reluctant to commit 
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for three years a young person, the gravity of whose offence 
scarcely warrants such a term, or who, but for his sentence, 
might be contributing to the family income, and recom- 
mended that the minimum period of detention should be 
two years instead of three years, but should not extend in 
any case beyond the age of nineteen years. 

The embodiment of these recommendations in the 
Children Act, 1941 (supra), is a step in the right direction, 
and one well worthy of being followed in Northern 
Ireland. It is most regrettable, however, that the principle 
of the amendment proposed by Mr. Dillon, making pro- 
vision for the medical examination and observation by 
qualified persons of every child brought before the Juvenile 
Court, in order that the District Justice of such Court 
should have before him reports from the medical officer 
and qualified person observing on the psychological and 
physical condition of every juvenile to be disposed of by 
him, should have proved unacceptable to the Dail. The 
form in which.the amendment was put forward pre- 
supposed that every single child brought before a Court 
would be examined, irrespective of whether the Court 
might send the child to a Reformatory or to an Industrial 
School. The differences between the two types of Schools 
must, however, be clearly understood. Industrial Schools 
are Schools for the industrial training of children 
apparently under the age of fifteen years, in which the 
children are lodged, clothed and fed, as well as taught. 
The vast majority of the children of these Schools have 
been admitted because of destitution, and not on account 
of delinquency. For this reason the popular idea that these 
Schools are the homes of young criminals is utterly false 
and cruelly unjust. Reformatory Schools, however, are in 
a different category, and these Schools alone, and not 
Industrial Schools, form the subject of this lecture. They 
are Schools for the industrial training of youthful offenders 
between the ages of twelve and seventeen years, and before 
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a youthful offender between these ages can be sent to such 
a School he or she must, as has been stated, have been 
convicted of an offence punishable in the case of an adult 
with penal servitude or imprisonment. Moreover, it is 
right that I should point out that the occasions on which 
the Court sends a youthful offender to a Reformatory 
merely on a first conviction are now extremely rare, 
Probation orders are tried until it is obvious that the 
offender requires strict discipline and restraint. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in the main, as far as 
Industrial Schools are concerned, the problem is one not 
of criminal tendencies, but of poverty; whereas, in the case 
of Reformatories, the inmates are young persons who have 
been convicted of offences, although they should not in 
fairness, at least in the great majority of cases, be looked 
upon as criminals. What is the cause of their delinquency? 
Dr. Cyril Burt, in his profound study of juvenile 
delinquency (The Young Delinquent, University of 
London Press), says: “One striking fact leaps out—that 
of the multiplicity of contributory factors in each case. 
Crime is assignable to no single universal source; it is 
almost everywhere the outcome of a concurrence of sub 
versive influences. In the past it has been the mistaken 
practice to invoke too narrow a fund of possible explana- 
tions.” As far as adult offenders are concerned we readily 
admit that heredity, environment, economic and physical 
causes all play their part in the predisposition to crime. 
In the case of the delinquent child, however, there is an 
odd inclination to concentrate upon some single outstanding 
cause, and to neglect the concurrent effect of others less 
obvious. This attitude of mind may be due to the fact 
that in the case of a child the influences are less 
numerous and more easily discernible. | Whatever be 
the explanation, the result may be disastrous. To quote 
Mr. Leo Page (Crime and The Community, 267), a man 
who has spent a great part of his life in the administration 
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of justice : “The magistrate who looks for no more than a 
single cause Of a child having got into trouble will be 
satishied when he has found one explanation; he will look 
no further, with the result that very often the deeper and 
less obvious cause of the child’s wrongdoing will go un- 
treated. And not only must the magistrate know that there 
are many causes for which to seek; he must know their 
possible nature and variety.” 

In rather more than one-third of all cases, according 
to Dr. Burt, the primary cause of misconduct proves to be 
some deep constitutional failing, and in them measures 
wholly punitive are peculiarly inappropriate. In the 
remaining two-thirds the reasons for wrongdoing are to be 
discovered in the circumstances of environment, or in other 
difficulties, handicaps or influences of their lives. Other 
causes are poverty and overcrowding, with a consequent 
lack of wholesome recreation and exercise; individual 
disabilities, either mental or physical, may not infre- 
quently lead to the commission of offences. There may 
bea family history of vice or crime; the conditions of work 
may be bad; or there may be pathological causes of 
wrongdoing. This list of possibilities is not by any means 
exhaustive, but it serves to indicate that the underlying 
influences at work in any particular case may not be 
immediately apparent, and that, if they are to be properly 
diagnosed and treated, the approach to each delinquent 
must be as to an individual human being and not as to a 
mass problem. 

The District Justice or Magistrate, however, on whose 
shoulders ultimately falls the responsibility of deciding 
what he is going to do with a youthful offender, is not a 
medical man. Neither is he a mental expert nor a 
psychologist. There is no reason why he should be. But 
can any valid argument be put forward against giving him 
the power, nay, compelling him, to listen in each case to 
the opinions of such experts before he comes to a decision? 
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If we turn to the Report of the Cussen Commissiog 
(supra), we find, in paragraph 53, the following: “Cases 
have . . . been brought to our notice of children committed 
to the Schools who have been found unsuitable for training 
because of physical or mental defects, as well as of children 
suffering from infectious or contagious diseases. At 
present no medical report is required before a child is sent 
to an Industrial School or a Reformatory. We are of 
opinion that each child should, prior to any order being 
made by a Justice, be examined by a doctor duly appointed 
for that purpose. The doctor’s report—which should he 
in the form of a special certificate (on the lines of a life 
assurance certificate)—on the child’s physical and mental 
condition should be in the hands of the Justice before he con 
siders ordering the detention of the child... If it is found 
from the report of the examining doctor that the childis 
physically or mentally abnormal, or if the doctor is unable 
to form a definite opinion, the Justice should, if the cas 
is one calling for detention in a School, order the child to 
be sent to an Institution specially certified for such cases, 
which we recommend in our Report (par. 134) should k 
established, where the opinion of the Chief Medical Officer, 
whose appointment we also recommend (par. 86), would 
be available. If the defect of a child were of a temporary 
nature, his transfer to an ordinary certified School after 
recovery could be effected.”” And in par. 54: “The doctor's 
report should be forwarded to the Manager of the School 
to which the child is to be sent. We recommend a similar 
practice as regards committals to Reformatory Schools.” 
The urgent need for expert examination, physical, 
mental, and psychological, has been expressed in Northem 
Ireland also. The Committee appointed in 1935, “To 
Inquire into the Existing Provisions of the Law ® 
Northern Ireland for the Protection and Welfare of the 
Young and the Treatment of Young Offenders” (1938, 
Cmd. 187), pointed out that the cause of delinquency 
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can often be traced to illness or physical disability or to 
some mental defect, and strongly recommended that the 
Court should always see the medical records of boys and. 
girls before making a decision. 

It would appear to be not only in the interests of 


Ay society, but also in accordance with humanity and justice, 
sent that these recommendations should be put into operation 
eu without further delay. Before this can be done, however, 
yeing there must be an outlook on the part of those in authority 
‘nted @ different from that displayed during the debate on the 
dhe Children Bill, 1940. In the course of the debate on the 
» life fy Report Stage of that Bill, the Minister for Education gave 
ental  uterance to the following statement :—“It is really painful 
- con jy to hear the case made here that there is some psychological 
‘ound @ disease or other in the city of Dublin just because clinics 
‘ld is @ Mave been established in Chicago or Detroit or some other 
nab @ “ty. Where is the comparison between conditions in the 
. cae fy (tholic eity of Dublin and in the city of Chicago? There 
ild to @ 8" comparison. I am quite sure that Justices will scout 
cases, fy te idea that there should be a medical and psychological 
iid be  Samination of every child brought before them, but if 
)Fficer, Justices in particular cases feel that they should have some 
woul medical report, that they would like to have the benefit of 
porary medical advice, I feel certain that that is a matter which 
| after @ te Department of Justice would consider.” As the law 
octor’s @ Wands at present, a District Justice has legally no power 
Schoo @ call for a medical examination of a youthful offender. 
similar Despite this absence of strict legal authority, however, there 
ols.” i one Justice who, I understand, requests a medical report 
nysical, incertain cases prior to making a detention order. 
orthem | But well-meaning though a Justice or Magistrate may 
5 “Ty it, he is not an expert in the choice of cases in which there 
a i should be an examination, and it would be more in keeping 
of the with the seriousness of the problem to institute a central 
(1938, rmand home, and to render it compulsory on all who 


exercise jurisdiction over youthful offenders to send them 
IK 
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there for observation and examination before the making 
of an order. The present system of remanding such 
offenders to what are known as “places of detention’ prior 
to their disposal by the Court is futile and worthless whe 
considered from the point of view of the information 
thereby acquired by the juvenile Courts. Northern Irelanj 
has made no provision for remand centres or special places 
of detention, and boys and girls remanded in custody ar 
sent to one or other of the certified Schools, where treat. 
ment is such as is provided for the ordinary inmates. hh 
Eire much the same system prevails. A large number of 
the boys in Daingean, however, are boys who have bee 
convicted of offences committed in Dublin, and such of 
these boys as are remanded in custody are sent to the place 
of detention at Summerhill awaiting disposal by the Court 
To say that this Institution is entirely unsuitable for th 
purpose for which it is being used is putting the matter 
very mildly. It is an ancient building—a converted polite 
barracks—with bars on the windows, and at the back isa 
confined and miserable stone yard. Any child who has 
the misfortune to be sent there must feel that the shade 
of the prison house have closed upon him. I do not wish 
this to be construed as an attack upon those responsible for 
its management. They are doing their best against it 
superable difficulties, and deserve the greatest praise for 
the scrupulously clean way in which the place is kept. lt 
is the system which perpetuates this relic of a bygone ag 
which is being attacked. That system must be destroyel 
if the blunders of the past are not to be continued. Th 
Legislature intended the period of remand to be utilized 
in accumulating all the information in respect of eath 
delinquent which it is humanly possible to accumulate, 9 
that the Court may have some real knowledge of th 
individual offender. Neither in Northern Ireland nor i 
Eire is effect being given to the intention of the Legislature 
In neither place is the slightest attempt being made #0 
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provide the Court with any information concerning the 
physical, mental or psychological condition of the delinquent. 
The scientific approach to this problem appears, in the eyes 
of Authority, to be the last of which account should be 
taken. But the scientific approach is the only approach if 
there is to be an accurate diagnosis of the causes of 
delinquency, and an accurate diagnosis is essential if an 
effective cure is to be prescribed. 

The most desirable remedy for this state of affairs 
seems to me to lie in the closing of every existing “place 
of detention”; in the discontinuance of the practice of 
remanding offenders to one or other of the certified Schools ; 
and in the establishment of a central remand home in Eire 
and another in Northern Ireland, with proper facilities, 
proper equipment, and a trained staff. To quote from 
paragraph 81 of the Report of the Northern Ireland 
Committee (supra): ‘“The ideal remand home would be an 
‘observation centre’ in which boys and girls would live for 
a short period from a few weeks to two or three months, 
under conditions as natural and free as possible. At the 
centre there would be arrangements for the expert ex- 
amination of their physical, mental and psychological 
condition, and for the careful observation of their 
behaviour ... “In all but the simplest cases such a period 
of observation would be desirable, for the child or young 
person should be studied as he would normally live and not 
examined hurriedly immediately after he has committed 
an offence and is still in a state of emotional excitement 
or crisis. Such a centre would be used not only for young 
delinquents, but also for many of the boys and girls brought 
before the Courts as being refractory or in need of care or 
protection; observation is often equally, if not more, 
necessary in the case of these latter categories.” 

I make no apology for the space which has been devoted 
to this matter. It goes to the root of the whole problem. 
The expense involved in providing such a remand home 
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would be offset by the advantages which would thereby be 
derived; and I have no doubt that one result would be qa 
reduction in the number of committals to Reformatories, 
It is at least as important to keep boys and girls out of 
Reformatories as to treat them with humanity when they 
are there confined. 

The Reformatory is a kind of hybrid—being partly of 
the nature of a voluntary institution and partly of the 
nature of a State institution. The Government and the 
Local Authorities pay a capitation grant amounting to 
about 18s. per week. The management remains in private 
hands, with a kind of public controlling influence exercised 
by means of an Inspector. In both boys’ and girls’ Schools 
in Eire and Northern Ireland instruction is given in 
literary subjects. The programme of training, however, 
is not ambitious, and aims for the most part at teaching 
the inmates to read, write and calculate. Most of the boys 
and girls have passed the compulsory school-going age 
(fourteen years) prior to admission, and, almost without 
exception, instruction is given by persons who are not 
qualified as teachers. In par. 145 of the Report of the 
Cussen Commission (supra) it was emphasized that the 
children committed to these Schools are, as a rule, of a type 
requiring a greater measure of individual attention than 
is perhaps necessary in the case of children attending the 
ordinary National Schools. Many of them, for reasons 
which will be obvious, are educationally very backward. 
Hitherto the best type of qualified teacher has not been 
attracted to these Schools owing to the lack of security of 
tenure, the absence of any provision for superannuation, 
and meagre salaries. In Eire, however, these defects are 
being remedied in the case of teachers of literary subjects 
by the scheme of salary payments now being applied under 
the vote for Primary Education. 

Industrial training in girls’ Schools in Northern Ireland 
and Eire consists mainly in the teaching of cookery, drest 
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making, laundrywork, needlework, and housewifery. It 
is a generally accepted idea that a girl in a Reformatory 
at least becomes equipped for domestic service. The fact 
js overlooked, however, that domestic work in an institu- 
tion is certainly not the best training for service in the 
average type of home. The conditions of life in the one 
are essentially different from those in the other in every 
way. In an institution things are necessarily done in a 
very large way, and there are few of the ordinary refine- 
ments of the private home. A girl often finds herself at 
a loss to carry out even the simplest duties, such as the 
preparation of the table for a meal or the cooking of such 
meal. If, instead of the present method, the Cottage 
System were adopted, much of this difficulty could be over- 
come; for the Cottages should resemble, as far as possible, 
outside homes, and as the girls got older they could be 
increasingly entrusted with the control and management of 
the Cottage. This would provide a real interest for the 
inmates, and would, it is submitted, prove infinitely more 
beneficial than the present system of training. 

In boys’ Schools in Eire and Northern Ireland such 
trades as bootmaking, tailoring, bread-making and car- 
pentry are taught. There are various other occupations 
in most of the Schools, amongst which may be mentioned 
gardening and farm work, house and laundry work, and 
poultry-keeping. In St. Conleth’s singing is taught, and 
the Institution has a fine band, which on occasions plays at 
concerts and Local Defence Force parades. As in the case 
of teachers of literary subjects, the trades teachers in both 
Northern Ireland and Eire are merely tradesmen, and have 
no qualifications as instuctors. The Cussen Commission 
(supra) adverted to the fact that a boy who is being taught 
a trade in a School labours under a disadvantage as com- 
pared with the boy trained in an outside workshop. “He 
has not the advantage during his period of training of the 
diversity of work and instructors enjoyed by the latter, 
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and is consequently handicapped to a greater degree by 
indifferent instruction. It is, therefore, of great import 
ance that tradesmen-instructors in addition to their 
knowledge of their trade should have adequate training in 
the methods of practical teaching . . .” 

Very few of the boys who have been taught a trade in 
the Reformatory earn their living at this trade on dig 
charge. The evidence given to the Cussen Commission 
(supra) forced them to the conclusion that “The majority 
of the boys discharged are sent to employment in farming 
and allied occupations, and even a large number of thos 
trained at and discharged to trades are forced after a while 
to abandon such employment and to find work on farms 
or as general labourers.” It may well be that this state 
of affairs is due in part to the operation of Trade Union 
regulations restricting admission to certain trades. What 
ever be the reason, it is still true to-day that training in 
farming is more important than training in any other 
occupation. To quote from the Special Report o 
Occupational Training contained in Appendix H of the 
Report of the Cussen Commission (p. 70): “Farming is 
the most natural and suitable employment for the boys 
It is healthy, and holds a great variety of interest—both 
essential qualities in the education of the adolescent 
Furthermore, there is a wide field of employment for boys 
who have had training in farming. There are as many 
people employed in agricultural occupations in the Saorstat 
as in all other occupations combined, and at the same time 
there are none of the artificial restrictions on admission to 
employment in agriculture that are the common practice 
in many other classes of employment.” 

The training provided in farming was, howevel, 
described by the authors of that Report as “distinctly 
unsatisfactory,” and their remarks appear peculiarly 
appropriate to the Reformatory Schools in Eire and 
Northern Ireland to-day. They said that “With so good 
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an outlet for the product of the Schools one would have 
expected the training in farming to be at a high level of 
eficiency, but this is not the case. The farms themselves 
are fairly well managed; there is nothing very progressive 
about the management, and there are many ways in which 
the farms and farm buildings could be improved, but on 
the whole the work is carried on with reasonable economy. 
The farms fail, however, to achieve their primary object. 
They do not serve to train the boys in farming. The boys 
are little more than juvenile labourers. They are put to 
work on some manual tas’: such as cleaning byres or 
feeding cattle; they may be ke,* at this task from day to 
day for some considerable time, or changed to some other 
task if the needs of the farm necessitate additional help 
elsewhere; but as far as we could ascertain there is no 
organised training of any kind and no systematic instruction 
either in the classroom or in the field.” In place of this 
haphazard system the Technical Inspectors of the Depart- 
ment recommended that each School should have the 
services Of a fully qualified instructor in farming who 
would be required to develop the School farm on scientific 
lines; to organise the training of the boys on the farm; to 
give systematic instruction in the classroom and in the field 
on matters pertaining to agriculture; and to inculcate a 
spirit of craftsmanship on the farm. ‘There is a wide 
range of crafts with which the ordinary farmer must be 
familiar if he is to conduct his work with economy. 
These include woodwork, metalwork, concrete work, 
thatching, hedging, fencing, harness-making.” 

It is gratifying to know that in Eire a scheme is now 
wider consideration for the appointment of a whole-time 
instructor in Rural Science, and for the appointment of 
qualified instructors in woodwork and metal-work. Manual 
instruction is purely educational, and is designed to over- 
come the difficulties experienced with many of the boys 
whose education, for one reason or another, has been sadly 
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neglected. If the boys are trained to use their eyes and 
hands intelligently, then at least they will be employable 
citizens. 

Space does not permit an examination of the time-table 
of the various Schools. The daily programme is much 
the same in all the Reformatories. Of the three Schoo 
which I visited—namely, St. Patrick’s and Malone Training 
School, Belfast, and St. Conleth’s, Daingean—that which 
impressed me least was St. Patrick’s, an impression which 
is. due to the gloomy and generally dilapidated appearanee 
of the building, and to the inadequate heating arrange 
ments in the dormitories. In all these Schools, however, 
the kindliness of the staffs and the spirit of brotherhood 
amongst the boys are noticeable features. A great deal 
of attention is paid to out-door games and sports, and 
annually the boys are taken for a fortnight’s camping 
holiday. While there are no gratuities for work, there are 
a number of privileges, amongst which may be mentioned 
smoking and being allowed home for a day, and (in 
Belfast) a visit to the local cinema. The enjoyment of 
these privileges depends upon satisfactory conduct, and 
they play a large part in the smooth running of the Insti 
tutions. The boys are given a liberal measure of freedom, 
and there is nothing in their treatment to make them fee 
they are being distrusted. It is right that this should be so. 
It is only by running an institution on principles of freedom 
and a measure at least of trust that any real and permanent 
building up of character can be effected. There can bk 
no real results where the child is so much disciplined that 
he has no chance to become self-disciplined, and so much 
controlled that he never has the chance to become self 
controlled. 

In Eire an excellent system of after-care has been 
developed by the St. Vincent de Paul Society, collaborating 
with the Society of St. John Bosco and the Manager of 
the School. Prior to the discharge of a boy the locd 
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Conference is notified by the Conference of St. John Bosco, 
Dublin. Full particulars of the boy are furnished before 
he returns to his home, and a member of the Conference 
yisits the home to familiarise himself with the home 
surroundings. When the boy returns the member makes 
his acquaintance and endeavours to win his friendship. 
Amongst other things, he helps to place the boy in suitable 
employment, and to do everything that he can in a 
sympathetic and friendly manner to enable the boy to make 
good. A system of after-care is in operation in Northern 
Ireland also, but I understand it is applied only to 
Protestant boys, and that there is no after-care for 
Catholics. If this is a correct statement of the facts, it 
is high time that such a system was devised. Neither in 
Eire nor in Northern Ireland have up-to-date records 
been published as to the subsequent history of boys or girls 
discharged. 

I feel that I should not conclude this lecture without 
an expression of thanks to Father Fitzsimons, Manager of 
St. Conleth’s, Daingean; to Mr. James Watson, Manager, 
Malone Training School, Belfast, and the Manager, 
St. Patrick’s, Milltown, Belfast, for their great kindness, 
and for the trouble they took to help me in every way in 
my inquiries. And last, but not least, I must thank the 
officials of the Department of Education whom I consulted 
for their assistance and guidance throughout. 


E. FAHY. 
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NOTES. 
I 


DOES éicaog IN LUKE XXIII. 47 EXPLODE THE 
PROTO-LUKE HYPOTHESIS? 


In pages 34-6 of the issue of the “Journal of Theological 
Studies” for January-April, 1942, the Rev. G. D. Kilpatrick 
draws attention to the word Sixacog in Luke xxiii. 47. He 
claims that in the context the word means ‘innocent’ ani 
not ‘righteous’; for this translation of the word he derive 
authority from 4 passages in the LXX and 6 in th 
NT; he believes that the translation ‘righteous’ mak 
Luke’s change of the vio¢g Geov of Mark xv. 39 meaning 
less, but that, once it is granted that the word meams 
‘innocent,’ we can see it as part of one of Luke’s doctrind 
themes which caused him to adapt the Marcan Passion 
Narrative for his own purpose, the theme, namely, tha 
our ‘Lord was legally guiltless of the crimes with whid 
He was charged. When the existence of this themes 
properly established, and fortified by Luke xxiii. 47, 
Mr. Kilpatrick thinks that we have no more need to assum 
a continuous non-Marcan source for Luke’s Passion 
Narrative, since so many of the passages which would kai 
us to that assumption can now be interpreted as Lukes 
alteration of Mark to suit this theme, that “all trace of4 
continuous Passion-Narrative other than that of Marks 
a source for Luke vanishes,” and “With its disappearane 
there must disappear as well the theory of Proto-Luk 
itself.” 

So sweeping a claim deserves closer inspection. lL 
us first set out the Lucan passage in question and beneall 
it its parallel in Mark: 

Luke xxiii. 47 : 


an c g / 
idwy O& & tkaTévapyog TO yevouevor sod EaZe Tov Ocdv heyy 

” . - x ’ 

Ovrwe 6 dvOpwrog obrog Sixaog hy. 
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Mark xv. 39: 
dav 68 6 Kevtuplwy 6 wapeotiKwe €& évavriag avTov, Gre 
wrwg eeérvevoer, elrev, AAnYw¢ b avOpwrog ovrog vide iv Oevv. 


To take the linguistic evidence first: Mr. Kilpatrick 
quotes as evidence for Sixaog meaning ‘innocent’ in the 
uxx Proverbs vi. 7 (by which he presumably means 
Prov. vi. 17), Joel iv. 19, Jonah i. 14, and Genesis xx. 5. 
In Prov. vi. 17 the phrase in question is aia d:catou, and 
in the two following passages alua dicaov(all three trans- 
lating Hebrew 23 D7): In Genesis xx. 5 the phrase 
is Suxatosbvy XEIpwr (Hebrew . 2). In the first three 
examples the word Sixaov is used in what is obviously a 
conventional phrase, and even with the passage in Genesis 
for support, this use would hardly justify our assuming 
that in the NT Oixatog alone, without aiua, could mean 
innocent.” The passages cited by Mr. Kilpatrick from 
the NT give very little additional support to his translation. 
He refers first to Matt. xxvii. 4, where to the better attested 
reading aiua afwov there is an alternative alua dikaov; here 
again we find the word used in a conventional phrase, and 
though, as Mr. Kilpatrick suggests, dixarov is here thought 
of by some scribes as interchangeable with a@wov, yet that 
does not prove that the two words were ever considered 
identical in meaning. In Matt. xxiii. 35 the conventional 
phrase aiua dicavov recurs, and the phrase aiyarog “APed rov 
dxaiov in the same verse is an echo of it. In Jas. v. 6 
lijoveboare rov dixaiov) I contend that the translation 
‘innocent’ is impossible, in view of the occurrence of the 
word eleven verses lower down in a context where the 
translation ‘innocent’ would be grotesque (v. 17, dénac 
txaiou). In Matt. xxvii. 19 (“have nothing to do with 
ty y Sixatyy éxeiv@,’) and 1 Peter iii. 18 (8icaocg imip adixwv), 
the translation ‘innocent’ is possible, but not by any means 
ertain or even obvious. If in view of this evidence we 
lum to Luke xxiii, 47 and ask are we justified in 
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translating Sixao¢ here as ‘innocent,’ the further questig 
naturally occurs to us: Is there any other example of tk 
word so used in Luke’s writings? Mr. Kilpatrick giyg 
us none. On the contrary, there are two indications thy 
Luke does not so use the word. The parallel passage 
Matthew xxiii. 35 is Luke xi. 51, where we find no gy 
of the word Sicawoc; if this is a Q passage it is possibk 
that Matthew’s use of dixasog derives from Q, in which gy 
Luke did not copy it; or this use of éfcaocg may beg 
Matthean peculiarity, which gives us no support fy 
attributing it to Luke. The second indication lies % 
Luke xxiii. 41, six verses before the passage in question 
Here étxaiwe is used in the sense ‘justly,’ of the condemm 
tion of guilty men; it is almost impossible to believe tha, 
having used the adverb in this sense, the Evangelist shot 
only, six verses later, use the adjective in an almost pr 
cisely opposite sense, meaning ‘innocent.’ 

Having attempted to demonstrate that the evidence fy 
the sense ‘innocent’ for dfcaog found outside a convention 
phrase in the Greek Bible is not very strong, and in Lik 
is very faint indeed, I must next show the falsity ol 
Mr. Kilpatrick’s assumption that to translate décam 
‘righteous’ in Luke xxiii. 47 is to render meaningles 
his change of Mark’s phrase. Let us first consider hoy 
Mr. Kilpatrick’s translation would sound: “And th 
centurion, having seen what took place, glorified Gi 
saying, Certainly this was an innocent man.” But why 
if the man is innocent according to the laws of men, dif 
he glorify God? Why glorify God for the punishment d 
an innocent man? On the other hand, if dicarog mea 
‘righteous’ (i.e. justified in God’s sight though condemnel 
by men), then there is some ground for glorifying Goi; 
here was a man whose evident approval in God’s sight 
even in such a situation, compels one to glorify God; ths 
is a perfectly natural and suitable sense, and, incidentally 
not such a startling change from Mark’s vid¢ Ocod. Bit 
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why did Luke change vid¢ Oevd to dixacog? Possibly because 
to the audience for which he was writing vid¢ @eod would 
not have meant much, or would have been liable to mis- 
interpretation. We cannot, of course, be dogmatic upon 
the point ; but if we wish to see in this change the influence 
of one of Luke’s themes we have first to explain the point 
of dale rOv Gedy. Some champions of the proto-Luke 
hypothesis (e.g. Dr. Vincent Taylor in “Behind the Third 
Gospel,” pp. 52-59) would claim, of course, that the reason 
for Luke’s substituting Sixawog for vidg cov is his use of 
his non-Marcan source, which he followed for the whole 
description of the centurion’s remark rather than 
Mark xv. 39; this, I think, is, in this particular incident, 
unjustified, and we may grant that eicao¢ is an adaptation 
of Mark; but for the conclusion that it means ‘innocent’ 
there seems to me to be quite insufficient evidence. 

But if this be granted, Mr. Kilpatrick’s venture into 
Source-Criticism is discredited. On any grounds to say 
that his theory of the meaning of dixarog causes “all trace 
of acontinuous Passion-Narrative other than that of Mark 
asa source for Luke” to vanish is simply absurd. It may 
readily be granted that a special desire to demonstrate 
Jesus’ legal guiltlessness can be found in Luke’s Passion- 
Narrative; for instance, in dealing with the Trial before 
Pilate Dr. Vincent Taylor (“Behind the Third Gospel,” 
pp. 52-3) notices this. But Mr. Kilpatrick has yet to show 
that this theme is the Evangelist’s own contribution, and 
not due to his non-Marcan source; even if Odfcao¢ in 
Luke xxiii. 47 did mean ‘innocent’ I do not see how we 
can rule out the likelihood of this being an alteration of 
Mark in accordance with the non-Marcan source which we 
have other grounds for assuming. Indeed, there are two 
tear indications that in the very passages which Mr. 
Kilpatrick cites as indicating Luke’s own editing of the 
Marean account, and nothing more, Luke is in fact using 
his non-Marcan source in preference to Mark. Mr. Kil- 
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patrick believes that Luke xxiii. 13-16 and 18-25 are, 
re-writing of Mark xv. 6-15. But in the first play 
Dr. Vincent Taylor (op. cit.) notes that only 26°5 per cen 
of the words (apart from such words as conjunctions) ja 
this passage are Marcan. In the second place, there} 
this consideration (noted for a slightly different purpog 
by Dr. Taylor): in these two passages there is cleath 
present a desire to show our Lord’s legal guiltlessness,; 
tendency not to be found in Mark; but there is also i 
the first passage a reference to the Trial before Hero 
(v. 15), a reference which is not like an editorial addition: 
verses 13-25 (clearly one inseparable passage) are partoj 
the same narrative with verses 8-12; the Trial befor 
Herod cannot be omitted from Luke’s Passion-Narratiz 
without causing a dislocation. Now, either both vers 
8-12 and verses 13-25 are “a re-writing of Mark,” or both 
show a preference for the non-)\\arcan source over Mark 
The first alternative is clearly impossible, so that M, 
Kilpatrick’s suggestions as to the translation of dévam 
seem to me, if they are worth anything, rather to support 
than to impair the Proto-Luke Hypothesis. On mor 
general principles, Mr. Kilpatrick does not seem to realix 
that the theory of a continuous non-Marcan source for 
Luke’s Passion-Narrative does not rest only on his accouni 
of the Trial before Pilate or of some of the details of th 
Crucifixion, but on the whole appearance of Luke xxii, / 
xxiv. 1; in short, that there is evidence for assuming tha 
Luke preferred this source, not only up to and durin 
his account of the Crucifixion, but also for some time after 
it (see Vincent Taylor, op. cit., and my article in th 
Expository Times of February, 1942). It will, there 
fore, need more than an interpretation of one word it 
Luke xxiii. 47 to cause consternation among the champions 
of the Proto-Luke Hypothesis. 


R. P. C. HANSON. 





II. 
THE FISH REMORA. 


Tue 32nd Book of Pliny’s Natural History opens with an 
eloquent description of the miraculous power of a small 
sucking-fish in holding a ship fast even despite the most 
violent gales. The account is grossly exaggerated, but the 
adhesive habit of the Remora of the Mediterranean is well 
known. This fish is the French rémore or rémora, the 
remora of Italian, Spanish and Portuguese, and the 
Echeneis remora of Linnaeus. Pliny first calls it by its 
Greek name echeneis (having already given a description 
of it under that name in Bk. 1x, 41), but towards the end 
of the passage adds, e nostris quidam Latine remoram 
appellavere eum. But remora is not to be found, as a 
fish, in Lewis and Short or Walde.? The reason is that 
the more modern editors of Pliny read moram in this 
sentence, and L. and S. accordingly gives “mora 2, ‘the 
fish echeneis,’ Plin. 32, 1, 1, 6 (al. remora).’”* It would 
not be the first time that a ghost-word in an ancient text 
lives to-day in common use (e.g. Grampian and the axe- 
head celt). But must it be a ghost-word? The ms. 
variant mora has been adopted because there seemed to be 
a difficulty in believing that the early and rare word 
remora, ‘delay,’ ‘hindrance,’ would be resuscitated in an 
objectified and somewhat unidiomatic sense as ‘delayer.’ 
But may not remora stand for remimora, “one that detains 
the oarage”?*? Haplology, or the dropping of a syllable 
which by chance resembles its neighbour, is a common 


*But Mr. H. Rackham has kindly informed me that Detlefsen reads 
temoram in his edition. 

*As already stated, Walde*® ignores the word. The other recent 
etymological dictionary of Ernout and Meillet (1932) refers remora 
the fish to the Plautine remora. 
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happening in most languages, e.g. vi(vi)per, mineral (ol)ogy 
pacif(ic)ist,au(pe)popede, Eng(la)land; and in this instang 
the coalescing syllables -mtmd- of rémtmora (becoining 


rémora) are exactly paralleled by those of sémimddins 
‘half-bushel’ (becoming sémddius). Remimora, as the 
name of an agent, is of a regular and productive type 
cf. sanguisuga (‘leech’) as another beast-name, and, mor 
generally, /egirupa, agricola, fratricida, flagritriba. Further 
more, remi-mora is closer to being a translation or rein 
carnation in Latin of the Greek verb-noun compound 
éxe-vnig, “the detainer of ships.’’* 

The evidence of the Romance names, which afe 
naturalists’ words or of a literary origin (so Bloch and 
Dauzat), going back to this passage in Pliny, is of no avail 
in deciding between the quantities of 7@mora and rémord, 


*Ovid’s line (Halieut. 99), parva Echeneis adest, mirwm, mom 
puppibus ingens, and similar references in Lucan and elsewhere to th 
strange power of the fish as a ‘brake,’ favour neither mora, rémom 
nor rémora in especial as its Latin name. 

*I am grateful (not for the first time) to Sir D’Arcy Thompsm 
for supplying me with a list of the popular names for the fish. “h 
Italy,’’ he writes, ‘‘including Sicily, it is variously called ampiscicas 
impiccica s. mpiccica; also sangazzuga s. sanguzuca (leech); sussapegs 
s. sucapici (sucker-fish); and calamita (magnet) in Sicily. I find m 
trace of echeneis, even in Magna Graecia; nor of corruptions @ 
remora.’? 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 





THE O’HARA MS. 


Tue MS. described in this article consists of a collection 
of poems on the O’Hara Family, of Annaghmore, Co. Sligo. 
Although it has been in the possession of the family since 
it was written it has hitherto been known chiefly through 
the transcript of some of the poems, made by Micheal 
dg 0 Longain in 1826, now RIA ms. 3 B 14 (RIA 
Catalogue of Irish Mss., p. 206). The present owner of 
the original Ms., Major C. K. O’Hara, recently deposited 
it in the National Library for a few days, so that a 
photostat copy might be made, and I thus had an oppor- 
tunity of examining it. 

It is an octavo vellum volume (83” X 64”) of [vi] + 
142 + 61-74 pp. Pp. [iii] and 42 are blank. Many 
of the pages are discoloured and damaged by damp, 
aid most of them have been mounted, presumably at the 
time the Ms. was bound ; the binding is of leather and fairly 
modern. 

According to the colophon on p. [v], the book was 
written for Cormac O’Hara, chief of Leyney (for bio- 
graphical notes, see Miss Knott, TD ii 271 ff.). The 
date of writing is given in the colophon, but the word before 
biadhna is rubbed away, so we are left with some year in 
the 1590’s. | However, it also says that the book was 
Written in the year of the great expedition against Assaroe, 
which fixes the date as 1597 (cf. FM vi 2029 ff. and 
Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1596-7, 373 ff.). The 
stibe of the greater part of the book (pp. [v]-35, 61-72) 
isgiven in a note on p. 34 as Tuathal 0 hUiginn. This is 
presumably the author of the poem Dioghrais chomainn ar 
Chormac (p. 35), and perhaps also 5 Tuathal in the list 


G.: 
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of members of the 0 hUiginn family, TD ii 324. In th 
body of the book other unidentified hands occur : 


. Pp. 36-37. 

. Pp. 3841. 

. The poems Damh fein do choigleas Oirili, on p. 6, 
and Coir aitreabhaidh, on pp. 72-73. 

. The writing on pp. 73-74, which is so discoloure 
and faded as to be almost completely illegible 


It may be assumed that all these are roughly contem. 
porary. There are also some later entries in different hangs 
on pp. [i-iv], at the foot of p. [v], on p. [vi], and at th 
foot of p. 12. All these appear to be in different hands; 
the only scribe to give his name is the writer of the obituay 
note on Cormac (p. [ii]), Dubhthach Og O Duibhgheannain 
The place of writing (of the main portion) is twice given 
(pp. [v] and 34) as Glenn Fiadha a mBaoidhiollchaihh 
Glenn Fiadha I have not been able to identify : Baoidhiol- 


aigh is now the barony of Boylagh, in Co. Donegal. 

3 B 14, the transcript, is not very reliable. It give 
two different dates (1584 and 1594) for the original, bot 
wrong, and it omits the important note on p. 35. Occasion 
ally thére is a complete misreading; e.g., on p. [ii] of ou 
MS., the second couplet of the quatrain on Cormac reas: 


cruaidh gach duine um buaibh ’s um brat 
don chruinne o do chuaidh Cormac, 


and 3 B 14 has cruaidh géar dhiinne, showing misreading 
of the simplest contractions. It does, however, help i 
places where the original is now illegible; presumably the 
MS. was not quite so bad in 1826. 

Seven poems, marked in the following list with a 
asterisk, have been omitted from the transcript. As migtl 
be expected, they are those which are most illegible in i 
original, especially those where the inner edge of tht 
writing has been obliterated by damp and mounting; buti 
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does not seem to me that they are incapable of being 
deciphered. They include two poems ascribed to Tadhg 
Dall 0 hUiginn and hitherto unknown—(Truagh mo dhail 
re deich lathibh, p. 61, and Anos bhregnoighther Bricne, 
. 62). 

—_ like to express my gratitude to Professor 
Eleanor Knott, who has read through this article and made 
several valuable suggestions. 


ti *Fech a Chriosd ar crich Luighne. 22 qq. 
ji} Notes (in later hand than main part of book) : 

(a) [Aois] an tigherna an bliadhuin do tesda Oilill 6 
hEdhra mac Cormaic Oig, mile se ced ceirthe fichid 7 cuig 
bliana, an treas la do mi december. 

(b) Aois an tigherna an bliadhuin testa O hEdhra Buidhe 
i. Cormac mac Cein meic Oilella meic Maghnusa .i. da 
bliadhain deg et se ched et mile. As fesach linne, lucht 
eolais a chomhaimsire nach bhfacamar fer a thighernais fein 
a gConnachtaibh a gcoimhré ris badh' chdibheis do ar einech 


; ar uaisle, ar mheid 5 ar maisi, ar dheirc 7 ar dhaonnacht, 
amhuil isbert an file, et reliqua: 


O hEdra Buidhi is len linn 

énurra an einigh choitchinn 

Cruaidh gach duine um buaibh ’s um brat 
don chruinne o do chuaidh Cormac. 


Dubthach Og O Duibhgenvan do sgribh an 
challainn sin Cormaic I Edhra. 
{ii} Blank. 
liv] Note: C. C. O’Hara, Annachmore, Co. Sligo. 
[v] Craobsgaoiledh Ui Edra Buidhe go Milidh Esbainne anso. 
Begins: D’O Edhra Buidhe .i. Cormac... . 

Laudatory note on Cormac Buidhe. Begins: Is e 
0 hEdra Buidhe .i. Cor[mac] mac Céin mic Oilill .i. an fer 
dhar sgriobhadh an lephursa . . 

Colophon: Is an bhliadhoin ro sgriobhadh an leuarsa 
tangadar |G]oill 7 maithe Connacht 7 Muimhnech mor- 
shluaighiodh go Sidh Aodha Esa Ruaidh a gConallchaibh 4 
athchwirther fad da naimhdheoin tar Duibh tar Drophais is 
as sin go Sligech tar a nais. 


GC? 
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Ro tionnsgnadh an leuarsa do sgriobhadh laimh re . .. 
A nGlionn Fiadha a mBaoidiollchaibh ro criochnuighedh . ,, 
bliadhna dég 5 ceitri ficitt 7 .u.c.] .m.... 
Note on the building of Baile Thige an Teampla. Begins: 
Ts iad na daoine... (In later hand.) 
[vi] Last note on p. |v] and note (a) on p. [iil repeated. 

1 Tadhg Og mac Mhaoilmhuiri I Uiginn do Chian mac Ojfij 
mic Madhnus mic Ruaidhri mic Seuin Buidhe mheic Taidhy 
meic Ferghoil Mhoir mheic Domhnoill Clérigh mheic Airt m 
gCapall: An Cian cedna a gConnachtoibh. 32 qq. 

3 Tadhg Dall O hUiginn .cc. do Chormac mac Cein mic Ojii] 
i, d’O Eadra Buidhe: An dil libh senchus Sil gCéin. 83 
On p. 5 a blank space has been left for the quatrain op. 
responding to TD 32 § 64. 

6 Tadg Dall O hUiginn: Ag so an comuirce a Cormpic, 
27 qq. 

8 Idem: Maith an cenduighe Cormac. 62 qq. 

10 Idem (heading illegible): Fiodhbha da cheile clu (deise) 
39 qq. 
12 Tadhg mhac Giolla Brighde meic Bruaidegha: Ciondus frith 
ferand Luighne. 50 qq. 
Marginal notes in different hand : 
Aois an tigherna an uair do rinniodh an dansa 1584, 
Aois an tigherna an uair do cuireadh Cath Crionna... 
Idem: Anam ga cheile a Chormuic. 26 qq. 
Fergal Og Mac an Baird: Tainig san cluiche ag Cormu. 
59 qq. 
Idem: Sona sin a clanda Cuind. 48 qq. 
Idem: As fiacha ar nech an ni ghellus. 19 qq. 
Idem: Grddh mo chroidhesi Cormuc. 12 qq. 
|Irial O hUiginn| : Cenglam re cheile, a Chormuic. 21% 
Idem: Crech ag Luighne o Leith Mogha. 33 qq. 
Idem: Ag so chugad, a Chormuic. 16 qq. 
Idem: Cionnaim anois cia ar gcara. 20 qq. 
Domnull Og mac Aodha mic Domnoill Chaim I Uiginn: 
Frémh na fiortaisle fuil Chein. 42 qq. 
Diarmoid Dall mac in Fhir Leiginn: Fada re huaisle daw 
Chéin. 21 qq. 
30 Madhnus Og mac Aodha mic Domnoill Caim I Uigins; 
Beiriodh easaontas dfuil Chein. 38 qq. 
31 Idem: Na biodh athtuirsi ar fhuil Chein. 22 qq. 
32 Maolmuire On Chainte: Dia do chongnamh lé Cormut. 


18 qq. 
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33 Idem: Mithidh dénamh cuairte ag Cormac. 23 qq. 

34 Gabh mo chosaoid a Chormaic. 8 qq. 

Note at foot of page: Isam sgithec aniu a nGlenn Fhiadha 
a mBaoidhiollchaibh. Ag sin doid, a Cormaic I Edra ogus 
sgoth leis 6d chaomh 6d charoid Tuathal o hUigintt 7 ni 
fedar cia do rinne an dan begsa ro sgriobhus daoibhsi go 
foill. 

35 Tuathol O hUiginn: Dioghrais chomainn ar Chormac. 
16 qq. 

36 Fergal Og mac an Baird do roighne an dan so ar cclos 
I Eadhra .i. Cormac mac Cein do bheith tinn: Fath cumadh 
ag crich Luighne. ? 29 qq. 

38 Maolmuire [O hUiginn|: Maiart crotha ar _ chrich 
Luighne. 58 qq. 

40 Patraic Og [Mac an Bhaird]: Cl gach fedhma ar fhuil 
Chein. 31 qq. 

41 *Maolmuire O hUiginn: IJnghen tSerluis nach claon cuing. 
7 qq. 

42 Blank. 

43-60 Missing. 

61 *[Tadhg Dall O hUiginn]: [Trwagh mo dhdil le deich 
laithibh.| 32 qq. The heading is too damaged to read, 
but it is apparently a lament for Brian O hEadhra. 

62 *Idem: Anos bhregnoighther Bricne. 40 qq. 

64 *Diarmoid an Bhacoigh I Chlumhain do Ruaidhri mhac 
Seain Bhuidhe . . . [B]raidhe on éigsi a nEs Dara, 21 qq. 

65 Tomas O hUiginn do Oilill mac Cormaic oig mic Cormaic 
mic Céin: [Damh| féin do choigleas Oirill. 12 qq. 

66 DFerghol Mhor mac Domhnoill Cléirigh mhic Airt na 
gCapall: Comhla ratha run Ferghoil. 45 qq. 

68 *...do cloinn I Edra .i. Oilill O hEdhra mhac Madhnois 
mic Ruaidri mic Seain Buidhe do rinniodh an duansa i. 
Domhnall O hEdhra agas Onora ingen I Eadhra: Twile 
rabharta rath deise. 35 qq. 

69 Domhnall 6g mac Aodha mac Domhnoill Caim I Uiginn do 
Tadhg Buidhe mac Cormaic mheic Cein mic Oilill mic 
Madhnois mic Ruaidhri mic Seain Bhuidhe I Eadhra: Ni 
baodhal feasda fian Luighne. 40 qq. 

11 Idem: A Thaidhg cuimhnigh an comann. 13 qq. 

72 Sgithec|h| sin a chlanna Cuinn. 8 qq. 

*(Cloir aitreabhaidh ar... Very much discoloured. 

_ 13-4 illegible. 
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Ag so an comuirce, a Cormoic 

Ag so chugad a Chormuic 

An Ail libh senchus Sil gCéin 
Anam ga cheile, a Chormuic 

An Cian cedna a gConnachtoibh 
Anos bhregnoighther Bricne 

As fiacha ar nech an ni ghellus 
A Thaidhg, cuimhnigh an comann 


Beiriodh easaontas dfuil Chein 
[B]raidhe on éigsi a nEs Dara . 


Cenglam re cheile, a Chormuic 
Ciondus frith ferand Luighne 
Cionnaim anois cia ar gcara 

Cli gach fedhma ar fhuil Chein . 
[C]éir aitreabhaidh ar . 

Comhla ratha ran Ferghoil 
Crech ag Luighne o Leith Mogha 


[Damh] féin do choigleas Oirill . 
Dia do chongnamh 1é Cormue 
Dioghrais chomainn ar Chormac . 


Fada re huaisle cland Chéin 

Fath cumadh ag crich Luighne 
Fech, a Chriosd, ar chrich Luighni 
Fiodhbha da cheile clu [deise] 
Frémh na fiordaisle fuil Chein 


Gabh mo chosaoid, a Chormaic 
Gradh mo chroidhesi Cormuce 


Inghen tSerluis nach claon cuing 


Maith an cenduighe Cormac 
Malairt crotha ar chrich Luighne 
Mithidh dénamh ectairte ag Cormac 


Na biodh athtuirsi ar fhuil Chein 
Ni baodhal feasda fian Luighne 


Sgithec[h] sin, a chlanna Cuinn . ‘ ‘“ 
Sona sin, a clanda Ciind ‘ . “ae 


Tainig san cluiche ag Cormac. . + Aa 
[Truagh mo dhail re deich lathibh] . ee 
Tuile rabharta rath deise ‘ : . 


DAVID GREENE. 





AN UNPUBLISHED EDITION OF HORACE’S ODES 
BY THE LATE PROFESSOR ARTHUR PALMER. 


Some Saturday morning during the years 1921-25 I picked 
up on a second-hand book barrow in Aston Place (off 
Aston’s Quay) a final page proof of an edition of Horace’s 
Qdes. 1 bought it for a few pence out of pietas when I 
saw written across the top of the first page “Press. A.P. 
Oct. 3 1895.” It seemed interesting to acquire a proof- 
copy of a book by the late Professor Arthur Palmer, with 
his final manuscript corrections. But I did not realise then 
that this edition had never been published. So the proof 
remained in my library almost forgotten until some years 
ago a chance research in the British Museum Catalogue 
on a bibliography of Horace revealed the absence of such 
awork. Further enquiries have since not only proved that 
this edition did not see the light of publication, but have 
failed to discover any mention or memory of its having 
been projected. Mr. J. T. Gibbs, the present proprietor 
of the Dublin University Press, cannot throw any light on 
it, 

Professor Palmer died on the 14th December, 1897, 
having been in failing health for some time previously. 
He had handed over his unfinished edition of Ovid’s 
Heroides to Dr. L. C. Purser for completion in the summer 
of 1897 (see Purser’s Preface to that edition). In 
Hermathena xx1tv (1898) Dr. Tyrrell wrote an appre- 
ciation of Palmer (who had edited this Magazine for the 
previous ten years), and, while citing examples of his most 
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felicitous emendations and deploring his untimely death, 
he did not mention an unfinished Horace.’ 

Actually, there were in my purchase two copies of the 
final proofs tied together by red tape. One copy, which 
bears an attached label of the Dublin University Preg 
(dated 16/9/95) on each signature page, contains 
corrections and alterations in Palmer’s hand and his 
direction, ‘Press.’ In this copy the text (Odes, Epodes 
and Carmen Saeculare) is complete. The other copy, with an 
inked impress-stamp of the D.U. Press of the same date 
had been read by the Press reader, and contains Palmers 
final alterations (copied from the other proof?) together 
with some typographical corrections and adjustments made 
by the reader. Each signature bears the inscription “Read 
for press. M.N.K.’? This copy lacks the four pages 
which contained the Carmen Saeculare. The collation of 
the complete copy is pp. 164, B-L in sixteens + M, a four 
page signature. The pages are 7}” by 5”, i.e. crow 
octavo, untrimmed. The text of Horace is in 10-point, 


critical notes below in 8-point. The general lay-out 
resembles that of Palmer’s edition of Horace’s Satires in 
Macmillan’s well-known ‘Red’ Classical Series for Colleges 
and Schools, with occasional variations from Orelli’s text 


* Tyrrell’s notice is general and does not attempt a detailed biblio 
graphy of Palmer’s writings. Apart from his books—his earlie 
edition of the Heroides (1874), editions of Horace’s Satires, the 
Amphitruo of Plautus, Propertius and Catullus, and his Records of 
the Tercentenary Festiwal, 1892—Palmer was an indefatigable em 
tributor to the learned periodicals. There is not an _ issue of 
Hermathena, from No. I (1873) to No. XXII (1896), which does mi 
contain at least one article or collection of notes (‘‘ Miscellans 
Critica’’ was a favourite title of his) from his pen. These cover th 
whole range of classical literature, Greek and Roman, with a heay 
preponderance of elucidation of Plautus (I have counted close ons 
hundred passages of Plautus emended by Palmer). Miscellanea Critics 
and other articles were also published by him in numbers of i 
Journal of Philology, in the Classical Review, the Academy, tt 
Quarterly Review, ete. In lighter moments Palmer contributed 
Kottabos: he was, until his death, Public Orator from 1888 and 
Professor of Latin from 1880. 

2Mr. J. T. Gibbs informs me that this was Mr. M. N. Kane. 
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interposed in small capitals between the text and critical 
notes. The same conventions and abbreviations, for the 
most part, also seem to be used in the critical notes (see 
infra). The edition, however, cannot have been intended 
for this series, for the following reasons :—(i) Page’s 
Qdes had already appeared in it (1883: Palmer’s Satires 
followed in 1885); (ii) Messrs. Macmillan inform me that 
they cannot trace any record in their publishing accounts 
of such an edition, even if uncompleted*; (iii) though the 
lay-out is similar, the printed page of the unpublished Odes 
is slightly larger (a line of 20 ems as compared with 
18 ems). Macmillan’s Classical Series is, in fact, foolscap 
8vo. 

The critical notes are rather discursive (as in the 
Satires), and contain much interesting and valuable com- 
ment. Sometimes a still fuller discussion is indicated by 
the direction “See Notes” (or “See Commentary”). These 
are missing, and it seems likely that they were never written 
or, at least, completed for the printer. Probably the 
beginnings of his illness, together with the pressure of 
other work (his Heroides must have been in hand, and his 
Catullus in the Parnassus series appeared in 1896), were the 
cause of this. Dr. J. G. Smyly has suggested to me that 
afurther reason for laying aside the work temporarily may 
have been the knowledge that another edition of the Odes 
was impending. I find that the edition in the Pitt Press 
series (C.U.P.) by the Rev. James Gow was first published 
in 1896. Gow seems to have been much attracted by 
Palmer’s emendations, adopting at least two of them in his 
text (sublicis, 111. xxiv. 4; dotium, Iv. xiii. 21), and citing 
dthers in his critical apparatus.* These are emendations 

‘It is to be noted that Palmer’s Satires, though published by 
Macmillan, was printed for them at the Dublin University Press. 

‘Eg. at 1. xii, 21; wu. xi, 21; 1m, viii. 26. On the other hand, 
the Oxford Classical Text (cf. Wickham and Garrod) nowhere even 
tites Palmer, in the Odes and Epodes. Palmer in his turn adopts a 


reading of James Gow’s at Iv. ii. 49 (‘io’que, from the Classical 
Review 1v, 1890, p. 155). 
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(or views) which had been already published by Palmer 
notably in three articles in Hermathena x1v (1888) and the 
Classical Review v. 4 (1891) and vir. 3 (1893). All the 
suggestions made by him in these and other Horatian notes 
re-appear (with one exception) in the projected edition 
(not necessarily in the text). But a number of other cop 
jectures which had not been previously published are tok 
found there also. 

It has, therefore, seemed well worth while to excep 
from the critical notes in the proof-copy, for publication 
in this number of Hermathena, all those notes which 
contain a textual suggestion made by Palmer. Whatever 
Palmer thought at one timé—even if he should have lived 
to alter his view—must be of interest to students of 
Horace, and in particular to such of them as are ako 
readers of Hermathena. It is true that in the Preface tp 
the second edition of his Satires Palmer himself refertel 
to “several conjectures [in the first edition], which th 
Editor would now gladly withdraw”: but it is also tre 
that in the Preface to that first edition he had written: 
“Munro’s several editions of Lucretius show how a reading 
may, even to the greatest scholars, appear right, wrong ani 
again right, like old Jasper’s selvagee in the Bab Ballads’ 
There is little fear that anything published here can detrat 
from Palmer’s great reputation as a textual critic. And 
if a precedent must be sought, it is a curious though 
melancholy coincidence that Palmer himself published in 
Hermathena vit (1881) some unrecorded conjectures 0 
Markland which had been privately communicated to him 
by a friend.® 


*««Hmendationes et coniecturas Marklandi ineditas in Catullumé 
Tibullum descripsi ex exemplari edit. 1723 Paris. in lucem emis? 
continente Catull., Tibull. et Propert., in cuius marginibus Markl. a 
adposuit . . . ef. Biog. Dict. p 22 et 508, ubi haec verba, ‘a 
Mr, Markland at that time was preparing an edition of Propertis 
with short notes,’ ete.’’ The cases are curiously parallel. 
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As an emendator, Palmer was most punctilious about 
the honour of priority, and wished for others as for him- 
self a vigilant memory of correct attribution. On at least 
six occasions in the extracts which follow he withdraws or 
modifies his own claim.® He had himself suffered much 
chagrin in this matter, particularly in respect of his 
restorations of the newly discovered Mimes of Herondas, 
which he published in the Academy during the autumn of 
1891 and January, 1892. Many of these were shortly 
afterwards printed without acknowledgment in the editions 
of van Herwerden and Biicheler (March, 1892). Palmer 
was so moved that he re-published a number of these 
emendations in Hermathena xvi11 (1892), appending to 
each the date at which he had originally published them, 
“in order to facilitate the just vindiciae of their proper 
owner,” should any question of disputed priority arise. 
He also wrote: ““The principle that priority of publication 
gives a right of priority to an emendation should never be 
wilfully violated; while the record of a critic’s discoveries 
is his own reward and encouragement.” In the same 
aticle he speaks of his own intention to edit the Mimes, 
“but am unfortunately obliged by other cares to postpone 
the task for some months, and by that time the edition of 
Mr. Headlam will probably have appeared, an edition 
which, it may be predicted, will leave little to be added to 
the criticism and exegesis of these seven. hundred lines, 
probably not enough to justify a separate new edition.” I 
quote this, as it may have some bearing on the present 
problem of this unpublished edition of Horace’s Odes. 

Palmer was not, however, misled by a blind passion for 
conjecture. He often showed himself very conservative. 
In at least four of the passages cited below he preferred 
fo support the testimony of the Mss. against emendation, 


*See notes on 1. iv. 8; II. viii. 26; xxiv. 22; xxvii. 4; IV. xiii, 21; 
Epod, xvi. 52. 
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sometimes alone amongst editors (see on I. xii. 21; xx. 10; 
xxxvii. 24; 11. xiii. 14-5). 

The places where he introduced his own emendatiog 
into the printed text are: 1. iv. 8 (anticipated); xii. 3}; 
xxxi. 17; 111. viii, 26 (anticipated); Epod. v. 37, 50; x. 3; 
xvi. 52 (anticipated); Carm. Saec. 26. 

For the understanding of the extracts which follow i 
is necessary to reconstruct the table of abbreviations 
This I have done without much difficulty, following the 
clues to Palmer’s own conventions given in his edition of 
the Satires.’ 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


M = the testimony of most and best Mss. 

M, = the testimony of good Mss., but not equal to M. 

When two readings are equally supported, M is placed after each, 
m = ¢he testimony of mss. which, owing to their paucity or inferiority, 


is not worthy of being weighed against M or M.. 

V = Blandinius Vetustissimus Cruquii, deperditus. 

1 Bland. does not mean the Vetustissimus, but some one of the 
Blandinian Mss., which one Cruquius has not told us. 

1 M is one good Ms.; 1 m is one bad one. 

B = Bernensis 363. 


‘In the quest for information about this curious find I have had 
to make a number of enquiries, and I wish to thank all those who have 
readily given me their assistance. I am indebted to Mr. A. & F 
Gow, of Trinity College, Cambridge, for information about his father’s 
edition of the Odes. He is of the opinion that if his father knew 
Palmer it was only by correspondence and he has no reason even 
think that they corresponded. But he eénsiders it possible that Palmer 
was influenced by the publication of his father’s edition. I have alw 
to thank the Provost, the Librarian, the Regius Professor of Greek, 
Sir Robert Tate, Mr. W. H. Porter, Mr. A. M. Bulloch, Dr. Geoffrey 
Percival (who in these days of uncertain happenings kept the proof 
copy in a place of safety), Mr. J. T. Gibbs of the University Press 
Messrs. Macmillan, and Mr. Clarence Lewis and Mr. David of fl 
Western Mail. 
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A= Parisinus 79002, 

F = Holder’s supposed archetype of ¢ (Parisinus 7974) and y (Parisinus 
7971). 

R = Romanus Sueco-Vaticanus reginae Christinae 1703. 

¢ = Gothanus duc. B. 61. 

( = Monacensis 14685 (altera pars). 

g = Parisinus 10310. 

7 = Parisinus 7975. 

\} = Parisinus 7972. 

% Edition of O. Keller and A. Holder, 1864-70. 
?Keller and Holder’s editio minor, 1878-9, 

7. = ¢Keller’s Epilegomena zw Horaz, 1879-80. 

0. = Orelli. 

Bent. = Bentley. 

Pph. = the lemmata of Porphyrion. 

Porph. = the interpretations of Porphyrion. 

Ac, = the lemmata of Acron. 

Aer, = the interpretations of Acron. 

Peerlk. = Peerlkamp. 

edd. Venn. = the early Venetian editors. 


Odes, 1. i. 3-4 Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse iuvat. 


3. Olympium Fea. I should prefer Olympico or 
Olympio. Horace is particularly fond of having the sub- 
stantive and epithet in this metre so situated, and separated 
by a word. 


ii, 39-40 Acer et Mauri peditis cruentum 
Vultus in hostem. 


39. Marsi Tanaquil Faber, a conjecture strongly recom- 
mended by Bent. I propose peditem cruenti. peditem 
mentis Hitzig. 


ili, 25-8 Audax omnia perpeti 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas. 
Audax Iapeti genus 
Ignem fraude mala gentibus intulit. 
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25. audax is scarcely likely to be sound both here ang 
in 27; but Bothe’s conj. atrox does not seem likely either, 


27. I rather suspect that this audax is wrong, and that 
furax or fallax should be instituted for it. fallax has 
been conjectured by N. Heinsius. 


iv. 2 Trahuntque siccas machinae carinas. 


2. Trudunt Oudendorp; inasmuch as trahunt is the 
only iambus in this position in the ode. Peerlk. ejects 
2 and 3, considering vs. 2 unpoetical. navitae for maching 
would meet this objection. 


8 Volcanus ardens versat officinas. 
URIT. 


8. I read versat after Wade from Sen. Phaedr. 195, 6 
(of Vulcan); Et qui furentes semper Aetnaeis iugis Versa 
caminos. uisit M incl. A, urit M2, ussit m; uerrit which 
one.M, Keller’s 7 seems to have had, is not impossible 
urget Scaliger. Bent. argues against urit and for visit, 
which he reads; writ arose from the proximity of ardens, 

I have included this, as possibly Palmer’s independent 
suggestion. The words “after Wade” are added in his 
hand to the printed note. 


16 Iam te premet nox, fabulaeque Manes. 


16. inanes one m, as var. lect.; fabulam atque Manes, 
Peerlk. Perhaps laruaeque inanes may be suggested. 
xii. 19-22 Proximos illi tamen occupavit 
Pallas honores. 


Proeliis audax, neque te silebo, 
Liber, et... 


PALLAS HONORES, PROELIIS AUDAX. 


21. Bent. removed the stop after honores in 20, and 
placed a full-stop after audax, so that audax may refer to 
Pallas; he is followed by many, including Orelli, Ritter. 
So, before Bent., the edd. Venn. I retain the ordinary 
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punctuation, but I have put forward the view that proelits 
qudax is neither Liber nor Pallas, but Mars. See Notes.*® 


31-2 Et minax, hi sic voluere, ponto 
Unda recumbit. 


QUOD SIC. 


31. I write hi sic; qui sic, i.e. qui sicut B, quia sic M, 
incl. AV and all Bland., nam sic m, sic Di ed. Ven., and 
other old edd., di sic m, quod sic m, Porph., quom sic 


Kreussler, gua sic Oudendorp, sicut Housman, si sic or sic 
hi Withof. 


37-40 Regulum et Scauros animaeque magnae 
Prodigum Paullum superante Poeno 
Gratus insigni referam Camena 
Fabriciumque. 


40. It may be best to place a question stop after this 
stanza so as to make referam deliberative. 


55-6 Sive subiectos Orientis orae 
Seras et Indos. 


55. horae B, orae all other Mss., perhaps irae. ris 
most old edd. before Bent. 


xiv. 1-2 O navis, referent in mare te novi 
Fluctus. 


2. Perhaps Flatus. Bent. prints Fluctus? with ed. Ven. 
1478. 


xv. 19-20 tamen heu serus adulteros 
Crines pulvere collines. 


20. Crines M (incl. A, V and 1 Bland.). Cultus M, 
incl. FywR I think the true reading is Comptus, which was 


*A reference to the Notes which are lost or were never written. 
But Palmer’s argument is to be found in Hermathena, xiv (1888), pp. 
305-6, Briefly it is: the construction is either awd xowod—(neque te), 
procliis audax, neque te, Liber, silebo—or elliptical, as often in 
addresses—‘‘ god of battles (I mention thy name), nor. . .’’ 
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accidentally written Comptos, and had a double gloss cringg 
and cultus.° 


xvi. 5—6 Non Dindymene, non adytis quatit 
Mentem sacerdotum incola Pythius. 


5. adytt Hemsterhusius. quatis B. 
6. I should prefer Pythiis, or adyti—Pythii. 
xvii. 9 Nec martiales haediliae lupos. 


9. haeduleae Bent. haediliae M, hoediliae 2 Bland, 
hoeuliae 2 Bland. Acr. explains haedilia; Porph. haediliag, 
Before Bent. haedilia was the vulgate, ‘goat-pens’ : and it 
is startling to find Lambinus accompanying this reading 
with the remark : “haedilia pes est lonicus pro choriambo; 
qui pedes tempore sunt inter se pares.” Orelli reads 
Haediliae from a gloss. in B ‘mons’; but this wolf 
frequented mountain is unknown. Orelli is followed by 
K,, K:, Ritter and others. K; reads haediliae. 1 suggest 
haeduleis, dative, “for their kidlings.” 


xviii. 10-1 Cum fas atque nefas exiguo fine libidinum 
Discernunt avidi. 


10. I should prefer Dum to Cum. 
xx. 9-10 Caecubum et prelo domitam Caleno 


Tu bibes uvam. 
TuM BIBES. 


10. Tu bibes M, Pph. Tw bides one M (A), whence 
Munro conj. (Journal of Philol., vol. 3, p. 349) Tu vides, 
“you provide.” Tum bibes, perhaps Porph. on Sat. 2.2 
48, and so Doederlein conj. Many critics, incl. K,, Meinete 
and Miiller, approve of tum. Tu bibas K,: Nom bibes 
Schwene: Tu moves Buecheler: Tu iubes may yet b 
suggested: but the reading of the best Mss. is probably 
right. 


*For this see Palmer’s note in Classical Review, vir (1893), p. 1 
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crimes It is interesting to note that Palmer was here a true 
prophet (and a prophet without honour)! Vollmer’s 


editio major (1907) now records “iubes Teuber.” 
xxi. 13 Hic bellum lacrimosum, hic miseram famem. 
13. miserabilem famem AR: perhaps miseram luem. 


uv. 17-8 Laeta quod pubes hedera virenti 
Gaudeat pulla magis atque myrto. 


Bland, 
ediliag, 
and it 
reading 
iambo: 
i reads 
> wolt- 
wed by 


suggest 


17. I should like to read Lenta for Laeta: “the callous 
youths”; “the youths who are deaf to your charming” : 
cf. lentum Cupidinem, 4. 13. 6. 


xvi. 3-4 quis sub Arcto 
Rex gelidae metuatur orae. 


3. quis M; qut m, cod. Reg. Bent.’s Graevianus, ma. 
pt. perhaps rightly. qut ‘would become quis, for two 
reasons : first, s follows; secondly, the transcriber might 
not notice that it agreed with rex. But I think Horace 
wrote quid or quae—meditetur or minitetur. 


wvilil, 24-5 Ossibus et capiti inhumato 
Particulam dare. 

















24. capiti inhumato M, the only real hiatus in the Odes : 
nor is there any hiatus in the hexameters of Horace to 
defend it. intumulato Peerlk. Jones records nec humato, 
bat does not name the author. Perhaps huic inhumato, or 
wnam inhumato. 


, Whenee 
['u vides, 


Sat. 2.2 Bf mi. 5-6 Non aestuosae grata Calabriae 


Meineke Armenta. 
Jon - 5. grata M, rather a flat epithet for armenta: hence 
Yeoh lta Meineke ; prata Calabriae aut Scheibe; Grata Peerlk., 


which, or Graeca, is, I think, possible. Calabria was to a 
large extent Greek, and the Tarentine breed of sheep was 
ia regularly called Graecum. As to the objection offered by 
393), P- armenta, see Note. 


Jk 
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Frui paratis ut valido mihi. 
ET 


17. et M. I believe the true reading is wt, which I hay 
substituted; otherwise the stanza is most intricate. 


xxxii. 15-6 Dulce lenimen, mihi cumque salve 
Rite vocanti! 

15. cumque M, and the scholiasts. The greates 
Latinists unanimously condemn cumque, of whom Bent 
proposes cuigue, Lachmann medicumque, Madvig ‘miki 
iunge salve: all most unlikely conjectures. mihi faustag 
amica, Munro on Lucr. 5. 313. melicumque T. J. B. Brady, 
mihi tuque Peerlk. I thought of mala cuique solve, but! 
believe the whole stanza is spurious. 

XXXvil. 6-8 dum Capitolio 
Regina dementes ruinas 
Funus et imperio parabat. 


-7. dementer may be the true reading. 


17-9 accipiter velut 
Mollis columbas aut leporem citus 
Venator. 


18. Perhaps catus; cf. 3, 12.9. cita recurs too soo, 
vs. 24. 


21-4 Quae generosius 
Perire quaerens nec muliebriter 
Expavit ensem nec latentis 
Classe cita reparavit oras. 

24. reparavit M; repetivit R, according to Herschfelder, 
in the 4th ed. of Orelli: an enormous number of conjet- 
tures have been made. Bent. asks: “Quid obsecro & 
reparare oras classe?” I believe I have answered this 
question in my Note. The long list of conjectures dos 
not contain one which has the smallest probability 
repedavit, peraravit, penetravit (Bent.), remeavit, reseral 
properavit, peragravit, citare paravit, ire paravit, agitan 
paravit, rapere ivit, sollicitare paravit, clade iterare parow. 
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Although no original contribution by Palmer is apparent 
here, 1 have included this passage among these extracts, for 
we fortunately know the nature of his unwritten Note. He 
discusses this stanza in Hermathena, x1 (1885), p. 305. 
Briefly, his view is that “reparare is here used in a sense 
opposite of abscondere (as in Phaeacum abscondimus 
arces). Cleopatra did not by means of her swift fleet 
‘re-create,’ ‘bring into sight,’ a hidden shore.” 


Il. iii. 1-2 Aequam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem, non secus in bonis... . 


2. non. I should prefer nec. 


iv. 19-20 Sic lucro aversam potuisse nasci 
Matre pudenda. 


19. lucro aversam, the only place where Horace clides 
an iambus in the Odes, except before monosyllables. lucra 


or lucrum might be suggested, as Virg. uses avert with 
accusative, Georg. 3, 499. 


ix. 19-20 Cantemus Augusti tropaea 
Caesaris et rigidum Niphaten. 


20. ad might be suggested for et. 


xi. 21-4 Quis devium scortum eliciet domo 
Lyden? Ehburna, dic age, cum lyra 

Maturet, in comptum Lacaenae 

More comas religata nodum! 


21. So all mss. But I neither believe that Horace would 
admit the word scortum into his Odes, nor that he would 
have used the very prosaic arrangement, devium scortum 
Lyden. In the Classical Review, vol. v, p. 139, I have 
proposed to read devia scitam, or devia flavam. See Notes. 
A omits scortum ma. i; but too much stress is not to be 
plaed upon this, as omitting words is habitual with 
this us. 


H:2 
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23. in comptum M, K, O, Ritter, and many edd. 
comptum Ms, Ac. Ph.; incomptam m, Bent., who reads 
comam and nodo in 24. Lacaenae, Bent. wished some yg, 
had Dianae. I suggest in tortum, or else incompigg 
Lacaenae. 


xiii. 14-5 navita Bosphorum 
Poenus perhorrescit. 


15. Thynus Lachmann (Thoenus Linker); Proms 
Yonge. Bosphori Aestus “vel simile quid,” Peerlk. | 
thought of Bosphori Poenas, but no emendation is neces 
sary. 

xx. 13 Iam Daedaleo notior Icaro. 


13. notior M, incl. AB, Pph.; ocior or otior Mg, not 
nearly so well supported ; Bent. conj. tutior, but reads ocior, 
which is metrically impossible. cautior Withof, which és 
more objectionable than tutior even; audacior Peerkk 
celsior and certior have, I think, been proposed. Perhaps 
Daedalo et velocior. 


19-20 me peritus 
Discet Hiber. 


19. Perhaps we should read politus.  peritus discere 
Peerlk. 


III. iii. 57-8 Sed bellicosis fata Quiritibus 
Hac lege dico. 


57. Perhaps fausta. 


iv. 9-13 Me fabulosae Volture in Apulo 
Nutricis extra limen Apuliae 
Ludo fatigatumque somno 
Fronde nova puerum palumbes 
Texere. 


9. avio for Apulo Keller ed. 2; abdito Bothe. 
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10. One of the most perplexed lines in Horace. Aliricis 
M, incl. G; Nutricis M, Acr., Porph. intra for extra 
Burmann. limen Apuliae M, vulgo; limina Pulliae Au, 
BR, Ki, Ks. limina sedulae Bent.; Dauniae Paldamus, 
Ritter; devio Lehrs; villulae Jones, Madvig: but dimi- 
nutives are, as a rule, excluded from the Odes; see note on 
2.7. 10. pergulae Bahrens, Housman, pressing Acron’s 
comment on vs. 19, “extra casae limen” : but this may only 
be an explanation of extra limen or limina, and pergula is 
a word whose associations are such that it is unlikely to 
have been admitted into the Odes. patriae Jani. Some 
suppose that the name of the nurse is here—Pulliae, and 
other names being proposed. JBut is it to be supposed 
that Horace could think his readers would care to know 
his nurse’s name? He never tells us the name of any of 
his relations. The objections to the vulgate, Apuliae, are 
three: (1) The first syllable is nowhere else shortened, 
except the equally doubtful Apulicum, 3. 24. 4; 
(2) Apuliae contradicts Apulo in the preceding verse. 
(3) If it be said that Lucanus an Apulus anceps (Sat. 
2. i. 34) defends the apparent contradiction, and that 
Mount Vultur was partly in Lucania, partly in Apulia: 
as Bent. asks, how comes it that Horace, who did not know 
whether Venusia was in Apulia or Lucania, knew so 
accurately the line of demarcation between the two pro- 
vinces on Mount Vultur? And how comes it that he was 
$0 precise in defining the exact spot in which he fell asleep, 
as if it made any difference to himself or to his readers 
whether it was in Apulia or Lucania? One of these 
objections may be removed by changing Apulo in 9 to 
qwio: but on the whole I believe Apulo to be sound there, 
Apuliae to be unsound here. It is most natural that, with 
the mention of an infant, the mention of his nurse should 
be combined; therefore Nutricis is his real nurse; but the 
word at the end is not, for the reason above given, that 
nurse’s name. None of the emendations are satisfactory. 
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vilicae, “the steward’s wife, my nurse”; and bimulum, 
“when two years old,” occurred to me. 


45-6 Qui terram inertem, qui mare temperat 
Ventosum et urbes regnaque tristia. 


46. umbras Bent.; undas Peerlk. I may suggest timbres, 


v. 36-8 . .. timuitque mortem, 
Hinc, unde vitam sumeret: inscius 
Pacem duello miscuit. 


Hic, UNDE VITAM SUMERET, INSCIUS. 


37. Hinc unde vitam sumeret aptius Bent.  aptius 
the reading of some m. . Hic u. v. sumeret inscius M, 
Hinc u. v. sumere iustius Housman. hinc u. v. sumer 
turpius J. Gow. I adopt hinc, retain inscius, but change 
the punctuation. ans«xius Kreussler, Lachmann. 


vi. 19 Hoc fonte derivata clades. 


19. labes Peerlk., a good emendation; I should prefer 
tabes. 


29-30 Sed iussa coram non sine conscio 
Surgit marito. 


29. non sine. 1 propose non bene, which would 
smoothen a somewhat rugged passage. 


viii. 25-6 Neglegens, ne qua populus laboret 
Parte, privatus nimium cavere. 


LABORET, PARCE 


26. Parte Bonfinius, and D. Heinsius, who spoiled the 
conjecture by joining parte privatus, as if privatus wert 
the participle governing parte, hence Bent. ridicules the 
reading, which is scarcely mentioned by any recent editor. 
Parce M, vulgo. 

I include this, as a note by Palmer in the Classica 
Review, v (1891), p. 140, shows that he had conjectured 
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parte independently. He wrote there: “But parte for 
parce, an emendation which I find anticipated by 
Bonfinius, and well known in the last century, though, it 
gems, totally forgotten in this, is, I think the true reading. 

The construction is ‘Negligens cavere ne qua parte 


> 99 


poputlus laboret’. 


x. 18 Nec Mauris animum mitior anguibus. 


18. Marsis N. Heinsius. «animum M, incl. ABR; 
animo M.; perhaps animi, a more difficult reading than 
either, may have been the archetypal, and given rise to the 
variants. 


xiv. 5-6 Unico gaudens mulier marito 
Prodeat iustis operata sacris. 


DIVIS 


6. sacris M (incl. AB), Bent., who, however, un- 
necessarily reads castis for wmstis. dims M (incl. yCRM) 
fully as well supported. When two irreconcilable readings 
exist, an archetypal reading different from either may be 
suspected. Here I suggest votis, which may have been 
accidentally written notis, and puzzled the scribes: cf. Ov. 
Her. 9. 35, votis operata pudicis. 


xx. 13 Fertur et leni recreare vento. 


13. recreasse seems preferable, but has little or no 
authority. 


xxiv, 3-4 Caementis licet occupes 
Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare Apulicum. 


TTERRENUM—PUBLICUM 


4. This line is one of the most disputed in Horace. 
Terrenum Lachmann, an unlikely reading; the variant 
Tirrenum (m) is of no weight, of course. Proper names 
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vary greatly in mss., and the interchange of 7 and yis 
common in them; and the variant Tirrenus is found jin 
every passage where 7 yrrhenus occurs in Horace, i. 11. §; 
3. 10. 12; here; and 4. 15. 3. publicum M, including RY, 
and many M&s. of K.’s first class, Acr. ponticum M, 
incl. AB, and many mss. of K.’s second class. Apulicum 
M, (O), mostly K.’s third class, not so well supported as 
either publicum or Ponticum; punicum m; navibus Nauck: 
linteis Lehrs. I propose sublicis. See Notes. 

The text of this passage is fully discussed by Palmer, 
and his sublicis defended, in the Classical Review, y 
(1891), pp. 140-1. According to him publicum is 4 
corruption of sublicis, and Ponticum comes from a gloss 
pontium written over sublicis. 


19-23 Nec dotata regit virum, 
Coniunx nec nitido fidit adultero; 
Dos est magna parentium 
Virtus et metuens alterius viri 
Certo foedere castitas. 


22. tori one m; viri M, and all editions. Horace could 
not have written viri so soon after virum. These words 
are interchanged times without number in Mss., those oi 
Ovid especially. 

Palmer evidently would read tori, and again he was 
anticipated, this time by a ms. He proposed tort in the 
Classical Review, vir (1893), p. 100, but adds, “Keller 
does not mention fori, but since writing this note I find it 
cited by Jani from a Ms. which he calls Lips. 4.” 


33 Quid tristes querimoniae. 


33. Quid M, I suggest Quo. 


xxvi. 7-8 Funalia et vectes et arcus 
Oppositis foribus minaces. 
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7. et arcus M, securesque Bent., et uncos Jani, et harpas 
Cunningham, et ascias K,. Bentley’s reading is possibly 
right. Perhaps acernos might be suggested. 


xvii. 4 Fetaque volpes. 


4. Feta, Faeta, or Foeta M. I should like to read 
Foeda, a conjecture anticipated by Peerlk. Festa, Ferta, 
Pesta m. 


IV. ii. 49 “To’’ que dum procedis, “io triumphe! ” 
TEQUE 


49. Teque M, incl. V, and no respectable Ms. has any 
variant. procedis M; procedit BC; Isque dum procedii 
Bent.; Tuque, dum procedis Peerlk., K., Ks; Atque dum 
procedit Meineke; Joque dum procedis Gow. Housman 
objects that Horace would not use synizesis in Jo. I do 
notsee why. If, as Dawes and Munro have shown, it was 
usual to make the first Jo, when Jo occurs twice, mono- 
syllabic, in Plautus, Catullus, etc., Horace, who does noi 
avoid synizesis in other words, might well have said Joque. 
I think Jogue the simplest and best solution of this much 
debated difficulty. Terque Pauly. 

Though Palmer makes no textual suggestion of his own 
here, the note is included on account of the reference to 
Gow and for several other points of interest. I do not 
know where Palmer found Housman’s objection to the 
synizesis in Jo. Certainly, Housman’s first reaction to the 
publication of Gow’s emendation was the approval of 
independent divination, but still approval tempered by a 
doubt, on quite other grounds; for, in an issue of the 
Classical Review later that year (1v, 1890, p. 273) he 
wrote: “iogue has a special interest for me, as I had 
pencilled it in my own margin some while ago. I do not 
even now feel sure that it is right, for, although Ovid often 
appends que in this way to a quoted word, there is ne 
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similar instance in Horace: and moreover Meineke’s aigug 
may well be the true reading. But my purpose in writing 
is to present Mr. Gow with a parallel passage which seems 
to tell strongly in his favour: Ovid, Trist. iv. 2. 51 sq, 


tempora Phoebea lauro cingentur ‘io’que 
miles ‘io’ magna voce ‘triumphe’ canet. 


This has all the air of a copy from Horace, for Ovid 
here in a very imitative mood” (references follow tp 
Tibullus, ii. 5. 118 and Propertius iii. 4. 14). 

It is perhaps worth recording that Palmer’s acceptance 
of ‘io’que was a last-minute conversion. This is one of 
the few places where he has made a major change in th 
printed proof. The text had Meineke’s Atque dum pm 
cedit. This is altered by his hand to ‘Joque’ (so pointed) 
dum procedis. 

Palmer’s inclusion of Pauly’s terque bears testimony t 
his thoroughness and minute knowledge of Horatian 
criticism. Pauly published this emendation in 1855, andit 
seems to have been forgotten, for it was proposed anew 
by A. F. Howard in the Classical Review, 1x (1893), 
p. 110, and again sent in to that journal in 1907 by Pro 
fessor D. A. Slater, unaware of both Pauly and Howard 
It was later defended with fresh arguments by Slater 
(C.R., xx111, 1909, pp. 252-3), and Conway thought it 
“very probable indeed.” 


IV. iv. 17-8 Videre raetit bella sub Alpibus 
Drusum gerentem Vindelici. 


RAETIS 


17. raeti M: rett m: Raetis N. Heinsius, Bentley. 
Raetis is in no known s., though Bentley found it cited 
as a variant from a “manuscriptum exemplar Rotter 
dorphii.” But neither Raeti nor Raetis can be right 
Raeti Vindelici cannot be sound, as they were, and wett 
always regarded as, distinct: and, waiving this, Rach 
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Vindelict is too prosaic to allow us to suppose Horace could 
have written it. Raetis cannot be sound: for the Vindelici 
were not “sub Alpibus Raetis” : nor was Horace writing a 
geographical treatise. Some epithet of the Vindelici is 
demanded, and none is so likely to have been corrupted to 
racti as taetri: see Commentary. 


18. et Mendilici m, condemned by Bent. on the ground 
that Drusus attacked the Vindelici only; Tiberius the Raeti 
(14. 15). 


22-5 sed diu 
Lateque victrices catervae 
Consiliis iuvenis revictae 
Sensere, quid .. . 


24. repressae m, Pph., Bent. reductae R; perhaps 
redactae. 

v—There are several things in this Ode which make 
me suspect that it was not written by Horace :—(1) The 
we of the prosaic etenim, vs. 17, the only place where it 
occurs in Horace. (2) The lengthening of the first syllable 
of patriae twice, vss. 5, 16—the only times where the word 
is so scanned in Horace’s poems. (3) The iteration, a 
thing Horace avoids, of the tame dux bone 5, 37. 

viii—It seems best to reproduce the whole of Palmer’s 
critical commentary on this doubtful and puzzling Ode: 


VIII.—This entire Ode is rejected by Lehrs and Gow. 

1. grata is a tame word. Graia or Graeca would be 
almost certain but for Graiorum in 4. commodis m. 

9. Nec tibi Vm, Bent.; non M, vulgo. 

12. muneris m. 

14 to 17 ejected by Peerlk. Verrall has proposed 
(Journal of Phil., vol. xvii, p. 145) to omit vss. 15-20, and 
to cut a colon after bonis, a question stop after twleris in 22. 

15. celeris fuga M, incl. AB. Hence Madvig proposes 
celeris fugae (i.e. vita longa), striking out 16,17. From non 
in 15 to rediit in 19 ejected by Lachmann, Meineke, and 
others; 17 ejected by Bent. and many other critics, first, 
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on account of the caesura of the verse falling in the middk 
of a word, Car | thaginis; secondly, because it was not th 
same Scipio who drove Hannibal back, and who bumej 
Carthage (the conjectures made to escape this are futile; 
impendia Cunningham; stipendia Doering); thirdly, becauy 
the Calabrian Muses of Ennius had nothing to do with 
singing the praises of Scipio Africanus the younger. I hay 
followed Peerlk. in bracketing 14-17. Two other vers 
must be struck out to reduce the poem to a number divisibk 
by 4, a law which all Horace’s Odes, save this, obey—a lay 
first pointed out by Meineke. I think the two last are th 
most suspicious; they seem an imitation of 3. 25. 19-2) 
28 is rejected by Lachmann, Meineke, and others. 


As I have not thought it worth while to reprint the 
Ode here, it is necessary to state that Palmer’s text hay 
in the places where Ms. readings are cited, the followin 
readings :—1l. grata. commodus. 9. nec tibi. 12. munen, 
15. celeres fugae. 


xiii, 21-2 Felix post Cinaram, notaque et fartium 


Gratarum facies? 
WITHOUT OBELUS. 


21. nota quot artium Housman, an emendation whith 
I had myself thought of. I should, however, prefer 
notaque dotium. As Forcellini has remarked, Lexicon sy. 
dos, “confunduntur in codicibus dos et ars.” So Oy. 
A. A. 1, 596 arte is a variant for dote. See Notes.” 


Epodes, iii. 17-18 Nec munus umeris efficacis Herculis 
Inarsit aestuosius. 


17. efficacis M, a strange epithet for a person. Wer 
it ever so proper, it is quite out of place here, totally devoid 
of point. 


Palmer discussed this crux more fully, and cited passages 
- confirm his proposal, in the Classical Review, v (1891), p. 141. 
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18. aestuosius M: I am inclined to believe that Horace 
wrote aestuantis in 17 and efficacius in 18." 


y. 37 Enecta uti medulla et aridum iecur. 
EXSECTA 


37. Execta (AOB) or Exsecta M; Exsucta m; Exesa 
N. Heinsius, Bent.; Enecta is my own conjecture, which 
Ovid, Met. 4. 243, quoted in full in the Commentary, seems 
to establish.’” 

49-51 O rebus meis 


Non infidelis arbitra, 
Nox, et Diana... 


ARBITRAE, 


50. I write infidelis arbitra. B has infidelis arbitrae; 
all other mss. have infideles arbitrae, and so vulgo. There 
isan awkwardness in the construction if arbitrae is read; 
and Ovid, who imitates this passage,.Met. 7. 192, is in 
favour of the singular. 

1, 3-4 At horridis utrumque verberes latus, 
Auster, memento fluctibus. 


Ut 


3. Ut M. I write At, the threatening particle; ut is 
not wanted, nor is memento ut a usual construction. 
xiii, 3-4 Rapiamus, amice, 
Occasionem de die. 
AMICI, 
3. amice Bent.; amici M. vulgo; but tu in 6, mitte in 7, 


show that only one friend is addressed. amica, sc. die, is 
a possible reading. 


tiv, 13-5  Ureris ipse miser: quodsi non pulchrior ignis 
Accendit obsessam Ilion, 
Gaude sorte tua. 


"For this quasi-transposition, see Palmer’s note in Hermathena, xx 
(1894), p. 84. 


"Published in the Classical Review, vir (1898). p. 100. 
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13. quodsi non M, vulgo. B has the strange reading 
do quod non. Orelli thought the reading of B pointed ty 
quando non; rather, I think, to quondam non; or pe 
the true reading may be sed quo non, with a full-stop g 
end of 14. sed might have been lost after the last syllabk 
of miser. quid, si non—Ilion? Peerlk. making this a reply 
of Maecenas. quo si non conj. Meineke. 


xv. 15 Nec semel offensae cedet constantia formae. 


15. offensi Gogavius, Bent., a very plausible emendation 
formae may also be corrupt; perhaps firma. 


xvi. 52 Nec intumescit atra viperis humus. 
ALTA 


52. atra Doering, before me; aita M; alma Markland” 


57 Non huc Argoo contendit remige pinus. 
- 57. argiuo m; 1 m has egeo: perhaps Argeo. 


xvii. 28-9 Sabella pectus increpare carmina 
Caputque Marsa dissilire nenia. 


28. increpare M, a very weak counterpart to the very 
strong dissilire. Some word, meaning to set on fire, i 
wanted: hence I venture to suggest incremare, although 
this compound is rare and late.** 


Carmen Saec., 25-8 Vusque veraces cecinisse, Parcae, 
Quod semel dictum aes stabilisque rerum 
Terminus servet, bona iam peractis 
Iungite fata. 


DICTUM EST 


26. aes is my conjecture, which I have defended in the 
Notes. dictum est M; dictum M,; dictum stabilis po 


* Atra was proposed by Palmer in the Classical Review, l.c., p. 1) 
then apparently unaware of Doering’s priority. 

4 Incremare was put forward and defended by Palmer in th 
Classical Review, l.c., pp. 100-1. 
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gvum Bent.; stabile usque Hamacher. Servius quotes 
the reading of M on Ecl. 4. 47.* 

27. seruet M, incl. all Bland.; serwat m, Servius. 

In the Classical Review, v (1891), p. 142, Palmer 
adds as a pendant to the defended emendations which have 
been cited above with a reference to this issue of the 
Review, a list of conjectures “which may be worth 
recording though scarcely worth contending for.” They 
are— 


l. 2 lenta quod pubes. 

I, 32. 15 mala cuique solve. 

. 13. 14 Bosport . . . poenas. 
III. 6. 29 coram non bene conscio. 
Epod. xvii.55 albo tundit . . . salo. 


Of these, only the last does not appear in the apparatus 
criticus of his projected edition. The text there has the 
received alto, and there is no note on the line. 


* Aes was proposed by Palmer in the Classical Review, v (1891), 
pp. 141-2. 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 





[ 1412 ] 


KOTTABISTAE. 
VIVRE. 
Pour avoir mis le pied 
Sur le coeur de la nuit, 
Je suis un homme pris 
Dans les rets étoilés. 


J’ignore le repos 

Que connaissent les hommes 
Et méme mon sommeil 

Est dévoré de ciel. 


Nudité de mes jours, 
On t’a crucifiée; 
Oiseaux de la forét 
Dans lair tiéde, glacés, 
Ah! vous tombez des arbres. 
JULES SUPERVIELLE. 


HAUTE MER. 
Parmi les oiseaux et les lunes 
Qui hantent le dessous des mers 
Et qu’on devine a la surface 
Aux folles phases de l’écume, 


Parmi l’aveugle témoignage 

Et les sillages sous-marins 

De mille poissons sans visage 
Qui trouvent en eux leur chemin, 


Le noyé cherche la chanson 

Ou s’était formé son jeune age, 

Ecoute en vain les coquillages 

Et les fait choir au sombre fond. 
JULES SUPERVIELLE. 





KOTTABISTAE, 


LIVING. 
I trod upon 
the heart of night 
and was caught 
taut 
in the starry toils. 


I cannot rest 

like other men; 

heaven 

devours my sleep. 

O white days crucified! 
In the warm air 

the wild birds drop 
frozen 

from the trees. 


A. J. LEVENTHAL. 


HIGH TIDE. 
Among birds and moons 
that haunt deep seas, 
their presence sensed above 
in the mad phases of the spume,. 


in the blind testimony 

of shoals of faceless fish 
careering accurately 

in the submarine furrows, 


the drowned man seeks the refrain 
that nursed his childhood, 
hears endless shells in vain 
and drops them in the sombre flood. 
A. J. LEVENTHAL. 
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Irish Historical Studies. Vol. Ill. No. 9. March, 1942, 


Tuis periodical continues to do valuable work. Two classes 
undertaken—short essays on compact subjects and the publicatig: 
of originals. The Belfast Cotton Industry, 1778-1836, is a th 
suitable for essay treatment, and is well handled by Dr. J} 
Monaghan. The most interesting point he makes is that 
protection was taken off in 1824 the industry, instead of declining 
developed an export trade fourteen times as large as it had 
before the abolition. Dr. Monaghan’s reason for the decling 
this trade—that it could not compete with the finer q 
produced in Great Britain—does not seem satisfactory in view 
the fact that export was built up in face of this competition, 
O’Connell and the Young Irelanders the author, Mr. RB 
Clarke, forgets that the movement to the left (physical foreg) 
the Young Irelanders occasioned O’Connell’s movement tot 
right—i.e. back to alliance with the Whigs and to a conside 
of federalism. Errors such as “Their declaration to have 
with . . .,”’ and slips such as depreciating where deprecatingi 
meant, detract from the work. 

The publication of originals is most excellent work, but iff 
seventeen pages of the Plans of Parliamentary Reform of the Uni 
Irishmen are prefaced at all some analysis of them should 
attempted, particularly as the editor, Dr. R. B. McDowell, gi 
such tantalising morsels as that annual parliaments, secret b 
and universal suffrage were considered. Dr. Quinn’s Parlia 
and Great Councils in Ireland, 1461-1586, will clear up @ 
difficulties; but what interested the present reviewer most inf 
publication was Dr. Quinn’s admission in Notes and News t 
Poynings’ Law was passed “at the request of the commons off 
Irish parliament.”” This bears out the statement in the 
of State Papers, 1633-47, that the “sole scope’’ of Poyning 
Act was “to prevent the sinister practice of former Govem 
there who procured several Bills to be passed there for laws wil 
the privity of the King . . . prejudicial to the Crown and peop 
and that “the said Poynings’ Act was passed in Ireland ati 
earnest and only suit of the subject.’’ 

OLIVE ARMSTRONG. 
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Comparative Literature Studies. 2nd Year. Vols. VI-VII. 
Priory Press, Ltd., Cardiff. Price per 4 vols., 16s. 


Tut Editors are to be congratulated on this issue. A. Lytton 
Sdls and Evan J. Jones conclude their papers on “From Euripides 
to Racine: Two Incarnations of Andromache” and “The Date 
of the Composition of the ‘Débat des Hérauts d’Armes de France 


> 99 


e¢ d’Angleterre’. P. Mansel! Jones recalls the literary Paris 


of 1913 in a quest for Walt Whitman among the Symbolists. 
There is a contribution from S. L. Bethell pointing from internal 


gidence the distinction between a hymn by St. Thomas Aquinas 
md its translation by Crashaw as demonstrating the difference 
in quality of thought and feeling in the religious attitude of 


mm (Catholics of the Scholastic period and the seventeenth century. 


|. J. D. Richardson, in the “Fourth Concord,’’ written in his 
wmistakable style, shakes our faith in the infellibility of the 
uijective as a fool-proof attributive guide. W. B. Stanford, in 
his paper ““Synzesthetic Metaphor,’’ traces Baudelaire’s corres- 
jondances back to Homer. He very courageously endeavours to 
aplain the essentially private confusion of the senses as practised 
ly modern poets, although he baulks at Hopkins’ “the orange 
ithe pealing of Milton’s bells.’”? This might easily be an echo 


iderafiagg of the nursery rhyme about lemons and the bells of St. Clement’s. 


Itmay be, however, that the explanation will be found by the 
physiologists who are now engaged in developing their earlier 
tectrophysiological methods. Professor E. D. Adrian’s latest 
periments with the common hedgehog suggest that a familiar 
mell like a familiar sight is recognised by the specific pattern 
which it arouses in the brain. This theory is discussed in the 
‘British Medical Journal’’ of the 12th September, 1942, under 
the synesthetic title, “The Shape of a Smell.’’ ‘There are several 
wher papers in Comparative Literature Studies, all of which are 
worthy of serious attention. 
A. J. LEVENTHAL. 


mina creee Interpretations, By T. B. L. Wepster. Manchester 
University Press. 1942. Pp. 128. 5s. 


reland at i 


‘M STRONG. 


lx this book a well-chosen series of characteristic passages from 


wile greater Greek authors is used (in translation) to trace the 


widening and deepening of Greek life and thought. Analogies 
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between art and literature, summaries of historical and 
sophical trends, descriptions of civic and domestic life 
biographical incidents, are ably blended, to give a compre 
and vivid picture of seven centuries, from Homer to § 
Though primarily designed, it would seem, for beginners, 
is much here to interest all scholars and little that 

question. The quality of the translations is not always: 
The illustrations are good. I recommend both the matte 
the method of this book to all teachers of the classics. 


W. B. Sranrou 
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